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——_—_———BASIC POLICY ———— 


y-w business is engaged in and affected by distribution. All firms, 
industrial and mercantile, are shippers as well as receivers; all use 
transportation; all are confronted with handling and packing problems; | 
all are concerned to some extent with the proper storage of raw materials | 
or finished products; all have to deal with vexing financial and marketing 
questions; all need insurance; all have to consider service and maintenance 
of one kind or another. These are all phases of distribution, which oom 
before production with the movement of raw materials, and continues after 
production until a finished product reaches its ultimate destination, the 
final user or consumer. | 
DISTRIBUTION AGE believes that costs can be cut by better integration | 
of all phases of distribution; that a part of the resultant savings should | 
be passed on to consumers to increase buying power; that by intelligent 
simplification and standardization of methods and practices distribution 
can be made more efficient and profitable in all branches of commerce 
and industry. The policy of this publication is to assist business manage- 
ment in the attainment of those objectives. 
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..-by the Skin of our Teeth 


EVERAL TIMES during the European phase of this war, victory 
was almost within Germany’s grasp ...on land, on the 
sea, or in the air. 
Above all, knowing the vital importance of air supremacy, 
the Nazis tried time and again to wrest it back from the Allies. 


And they almost succeeded. 


Time ran out 


Especially in the last months of the war, our margin of 
safety was slimmer than most of us suspected. 

Just how slim it was is known best to certain American mili- 
tary experts who have since inspected some of Germany’s under- 
ground research laboratories and war plants. 

Here they saw secret weapons in various stages of develop- 
ment . . . weapons which might conceivably have turned the trick 
for the Nazis if they could have used them boldly in a last desperate 
gamble. 

Some of these things can now be revealed. Others cannot —yet. 





In one plant, the U. S. Army officers found partially 
assembled jet fighter planes of radical new design. There were 
planes potentially better than anything the Allies had in 


combat at that time. 

If time hadn’t run out on the Germans, quantities of these 
jet planes might have changed the balance of air power in their 
favor. 

In a V rocket plant, burrowed 800 feet deep in limestone 
rock, our technicians. found blueprints for a fearful V bomb 
with an estimated range of 3000 miles. 

“We planned to destroy New York and other American 
cities starting in November,” said a German rocket engineer. 


Target: U.S.A. 


In a converted salt mine, our ordnance officers examined 
nearly completed jet-propelled heavy bombers . bombers 
claimed by the Germans to be capable of crashing high explosives 
into the industrial cities of the eastern United States and flying 
back again across the Atlantic. 

Goering himself said the planes had been successfully test- 
flown and would have been in operation if Germany could 
have held out 3 months longer. 

But those catastrophes, and others, never quite came to 
pass on the German timetable of war We managed, right to 
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Distribution and Traffic 


agement in many ways. Competent traffic man- 
agement curtails costs. Practical evidence of 
this may be found in several articles in this issue. 


D ISTRIBUTION costs are affected by traffic man- 


The position of an industrial traffic manager is one 
of great responsibility. Also, it is one that entails 
many “headaches.” Too few industrial executives know 
how to use a traffic department to advantage. 


They fail to realize that all phases of distribution are 
effected by traffic management; transportation and hand- 
jing could not function without it; packing and pack- 
aging methods are reflected in transportation and hand- 
ling costs; the traffic department can help keep down 
insurance rates; it cooperates with the finance depart- 
ment by auditing transportation bills, negotiating 
credit agreements with carriers and handling claims; 
part of its function is to arrange for intelligent ware- 
housing of raw materials and finished products; it aids 
marketing by expediting shipments, obtaining transit 
privileges, mapping new sales territories and advising 
on branch locations; it makes efficient service and main- 
enance possible by synchronizing needs and shipments. 


Lack of understanding by business men of these facts 
and their implications leads to wasted energy, wasted 
ime and wasted money. 


Many business people in addition to traffic managers 
would like to see this corrected. A number of traffic 
men believe they could do more in this connection if 
hey were to increase their influence by attaining pro- 
fessional status through legislation. Others are op- 
posed to professionalization by statute for sundry 
reasons, notably, because of differences of opinion re- 
specting standards to be set up, and because of the 
practical difficulties of having uniform standards, if 
tablished, accepted by 48 state legislatures. 


As in so many matters where principles and methods 
are subjects of debate, the human factor usually is the 
letermining one. Opinions differ, not merely because 
heeds vary, but also because of fundamental differences 
n men’s temperaments, tastes and talents. 


Even if the current incipient movement to attain pro- 
essionalization falls short of its goal, it should accom- 
lish much toward raising standards and toward in- 
orming industrial executives and the general public 
bout the value of competent traffic management. 


Indeed, we venture to suggest, whether the proposed 
ampaign for professionalizatiofh is pressed or dropped, 
hat a well-planned, persistent, threefold educational 
Program could accomplish a great deal both for traffic 
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managers as a group and for industry as a whole. It 
is badly needed. 


First, it is needed within the ranks of traffic man- 
agement itself. Many industrial executives feel that 
a good deal of traffic work is unnecessarily involved and 
complicated, and that simplification of rates and tariffs, 
for example, would aid materially in reducing distribu- 
tion costs. A comprehensive effort to achieve simplifi- 
cation and standardization of present rates and pro- 
cedures, if undertaken by a committee of the National 
Industrial Traffic League, for instance, in collaboration 
with appropriate committees representing air, highway, 
rail and water carriers, should be constructive and 
beneficial for every group concerned, and particularly 
for traffic men, if they initiate it. Of course, there 
are difficulties, problems and obstacles. There always 
have been and there always will be. When are they 
likely to be less? 


Secondly, educational work is needed to inform busy 
industrial executives how and why a well-run traffic 
department can coordinate and facilitate the work of 
other departments from the time raw materials begin 
to move until a finished product is delivered to the 
final user or consumer. There is a great deal of mis- 
sionary work needed in this direction. 


Thirdly, legislators and the general public have little 
or no conception of what traffic management does or 
can do to make distribution more efficient and eco- 
nomical. Unless traffic managers collectively undertake 
an educational program to inform the public of the 
facts, how can legislators or people generally be ex- 
pected to have any interest in traffic management, eyen 
though it does help to provide more things for more 
people? 


However, let us not delude ourselves by an evasion 
of realities. A traffic manager, irrespective of his pro- 
fessional status, if he has the ability and opportunity, 
can always increase his industrial stature and im- 
portance by helping to make his company’s distribution 
in all of its phases more efficient and economical. In 
so doing, he acts in the interest of his principles, con- 
tributes materially to the public welfare, and makes 
himself as nearly indispensable as any man can. 


EDITOR 
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- + « personalities, problems, products and possibil 


NEW MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT...There is a new hydraulic high-lift truck » 
the market with a capacity of 2000 lb. and an elevating range of from six to 60 ip 
Address _Lyon—Raymond Corp., Greene, N. Y. 

e Firms moving heavy objects, machines, tanks, boxes, steel blocks, dies, 
furnaces, etc., should investigate the new "Skid-Rol" dollies. Address Tachtmann 
Industries, Inc., 828 N. Broadway, Milwaukee 2, Wis. : 

e A new barrel lift designed to raise, transport and rotate loaded drums and 
which is capable of tilting to dispense contents is the Falstrom "Barrel-Lift." 
Address Falstrom Co., Passaic, N. J. 

e Users, manufacturers and designers of materials handling equipment should & 
interested in looking through a new 6-page folder giving mechanical specifications 
of General industrial pneumatic tire, tube and wheel units suitable for use with 
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various types of equipment. Concerns interested in changing over present equipment, “ 


in designing new equipment or in buying pneumatic equipped hand trucks should 
contact The General Tire & Rubber Co., Industrial Div., Akron, Ohio. 

e Some of the new "Power-Flex" power driven conveying equipment is describedy 
its maker as "almost as flexible in its use and adaption as is the human body." 
Address Island Equipment Corp., 101 Park Ave., New York 17. 


DISTRIBUTION COSTS...Intensive market exploitation must replace wartime alloca 
tion of goods, President Truman told the 17th Boston Conference on Distribution las 
month. He recommended a critical reexamination of distribution costs and services 
in order to reach and sell consumers at the lowest possible cost. 


UNIFIED CONTROL...Warehousing control and traffic management must be closely 
coordinated for most efficient and economical distribution...Another large business 
to recognize this fact is the H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh, which recently placed ii 
warehousing division under the control of its general traffic manager, R. E. Jones. 


IT'S IN THIS ISSUE...The National—American Wholesale Grocers' Assn. in a recel 
news circular invited attention to the article "Integrating and Coordinating Trans- 
portation in Business," by C. A. Pascarella, general traffic manager, Francis H. 
Leggett & Co., the first installment of which appears on p. 37. 


SPEEDS DELIVERIES...Faster deliveries throughout the Illinois Central Systen's 
14 Mississippi Valley states through extensive adjustment of principal freight trail 
schedules is announced by Oscar L. Grisamore, freight traffic manager. 


MIDWEST EXPORT TRAFFIC...An increased flow of midwest export traffic through 
the port of New York is expected to result from the opening of a Chicago office by 
the Port of New York Authority. The function of the port authority which was 
jointly created in 1921 by the states of New York and New Jersey is to simplify and 
unify port handling of traffic. Action, we are told by Howard S. Cullman, chairmal 
of the port authority, is being taken to meet revolutionary changes in transporta- 
tion methods and to regain commerce diverted to competitive ports during the war. 
A reduction in burdensome terminal and transport costs is also planned. 


TAKING THE LONG WAY HOME...Better customer servicing is a determining factor 
distribution costs. The more expensive delivery system, if it means greater 
customer satisfaction and more sales, is the more economical*in the end, G. D. 
Cederholm, manager, traffic and warehousing, E. R. Squibb & Sons, states in an 
unusual article on p. 37. 
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The handling operations necessary to keep 
work moving continuously through produc- 
tion are essentially stop-and-go-jobs which a 
battery industrial truck performs efficiently 
because it gets the necessary surges of power 
instantly from its battery, yet consumes no 
power during stops. Thus not only does it 
give high efficiency in the use of power, but 
the power it uses for battery charging is the 
lowest-cost power available. 

Its electric-motor drives operate quietly, 
without vibration, and with almost negligi- 
ble repair requirements. With batteries 
exchanged two or three times per 24-hour 
day, the truck is continuously supplied with 
power. One battery is charged while another 
operates the truck. 


For continuous, 24-hour-a-day material- 
handling work, therefore, a battery industrial 
truck is an inherently economical and 
dependable machine... especially when pow- 
ered by Edison Alkaline Batteries. With steel 
cell construction, a solution that is a preserva- 
tive of steel and a fool-proof electrochemical 
principle of operation, they are the most dur- 
able, longest-lived and most trouble-free of 
all batteries. Edison Storage Battery Division 
of Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, West 
Orange, N. J. In Canada: Internationai 
Equipment Company, Limited, Montreal and 
Toronto. 
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HE postwar period is here. 

Industry must contend with 

new and difficult problems, 
not the least of which is the prob- 
lem of distribution. In fact, dis- 
tribution is the chief one when it 
is considered that it starts with 
the movement of raw materials and 
that it continues until a finished 
product is in the possession of the 
final consumer or user. 

Interwoven as an integral part 
of distribution is transportation. 
Without it there can be no distri- 
bution. The transportation or 
movement of materials and prod- 
ucts creates costs. Where costs are 
concerned comparisons are in or- 
der. Cost comparisons call for 
skillful and specialized supervision. 
Because of this, we have the indus- 
trial traffic manager who is charged 
with the duty of directing traffic. 


Executive Ability 


What is traffic and what is a 
traffic manager? The word traf- 


fic comes from the Latin trans 
(across) and vicis (change). In 
the Spanish language trafago, traf- 
fic, also denotes “careful manage- 
ment of affairs.” Our dictionary 
defines traffic as “an interchange 
of goods, merchandise, or property 
of any kind, between countries, 
communities, or individuals.” A 
traffic manager is defined as “the 
manager or superintendent of traf- 
fic.” The word “traffic” in the sense 
of interchange of property is also 
listed with such terms as barter, 
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By HENRY G. ELWELL 


Traffic Consultant 








In this article attention is directed to 
the fact that a traffic manager should be 
familiar with receiving and shipping pro- 
cedure, yet, strange as it may seem, 
some traffic managers take the attitude 
that they are “too big” to be bothered 
with matters directly pertaining to re- 
ceiving and shipping departments, and 
that the two sub-divisions should not be 
under their jurisdiction. To other traffic 
managers, and to us, this attitude seems 
anomalous, to put it mildly. The Editor. 








trade, commerce, buying and sell- 
ing, and business. 

From these definitions it is obvi- 
ous that to fill the position of traffic 
manager in an industrial firm a 
person requires knowledge and ex- 
perience applicable to this special 
type of endeavor, and, in addition, 
he has to have executive ability. 
How else could he compare, and 
carefully manage the movement of 
goods which are to be distributed? 

We are dealing here with the 
industrial traffic manager rather 
than with the transportation com- 
pany traffic manager. Expanding 
our explanations, it may be stated 


that for an industrial firm the tri 
fic manager should direct or supa 
vise the movement of all materia 
supplies, and products used a 
made by the company; cooper 
with carriers of every type for ty 
best rates, routes, and services 
assist in working out the m 
practical methods in_ intraplaj 
movement; cooperate with eat 
division and subdivision of ty 
organization, and manage his o 
department economically and & 
ciently. 


Transportation Buyer 

By and large, the traffic manag 
may be described as the pers 
who buys transportation for hi 
company. He must be loyal to th 
interests he serves; of good chat 
acter; tolerant of the opinion 1 
others, but firm in all of his ded 
ings. Without these qualities li 
knowledge, experience, and abilitj 


_in the long run, would be of sligi 
.worth to those employing him. 


The days when a traffic manage 
obtained special privileges for bi 
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to be mastered. 





company are past. The Interstate 
Commerce Act eliminated such 
practice. Furthermore, the “glori- 
fed shipping clerk” sort of traffic 
manager is rapidly passing out of 
the picture. 


Strict Ethics 

Today, the industrial traffic man- 
ager has almost attained to what 
may be termed a profession. Ac- 
Siually, his work is definitely spe- 
cialized and based on strict ethics. 
Not only must the traffic manager 
know how to handle receiving and 
shipping functions, quote and com- 
pare rates and routes, trace and 
expedite shipments, he must be 
able to direct the operations per- 
taining to these matters. Not only 
must he be interested in the usual 
transportation affairs relating to 
his company, he also is required to 
take an interest in materials hand- 
ling because the latter is a part 
of transportation in its broadest 
meaning. Further, the traffic man- 
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ager must be interested in packag- 
ing, packing methods, and contain- 








The traffic manager is a transportation specialist in the 
field of distribution. It is on this basis that a concern 
should select the person it engages to direct its traffic 
affairs. As it employs specialists to manage its account- 
ing, its production, its purchasing and its sales promotion 
efforts, by the same token it should select a specialist as 
its traffic manager. He must be “fit, willing and able” to 
assist in meeting the distribution problems which have 











ers. He has to know something 
about marine and transportation 
insurance, and import and export 
procedure. It is not necessary that 
he be an expert in regard to mate- 
rials handling equipment, or pack- 
aging, or insurance, or import and 
export work, but he must know 
where to get specialists in these 
fields with whom he can cooperate. 
Added to all these the traffic man- 
ager should be qualified to practice 
before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and other regulatory 
bodies. 

The traffic manager is a trans- 
portation specialist in the field of 
distribution. It is on this basis that 
a concern should select the person 
it engages to direct its traffic af- 
fairs. As it employs specialists to 
manage its accounting, its produc- 
tion, its purchasing, and its sales 
promotion efforts, by the same 
token it should select a specialist 
as its traffic manager. He must be 
“fit, willing, and able” to assist in 
meeting the distribution problems 
which have to be mastered. 


With decisive changes likely, 
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production and distribution ques- 
tions will place heavier responsi- 
bilities upon industrial traffic man- 
agers. Many developments are mov- 
ing in a direction which will bring 
about extensive adjustments in his 
work. 

We are confronted with major 
problems in economics. There are 
many tangled skeins which execu- 
tive management is not equipped 
to unravel without the help of spe- 
cialists. Traffic and transportation 
are entwined with all distribution 
problems and require the assis- 
tance of the trained industrial traf- 
fic manager. This means he must 
be ready to “sit at the table” with 
management, economists, produc- 
tion engineers, etc. The industrial 
traffic manager must be able to 
handle the task. 


Air Cargo Development 

As an example of the forces 
which are bound to affect the in- 
dustrial traffic manager consider 
the airplane. The use of this me- 
dium of transportation for moving 
freight is increasing. While only 
a small percentage of the total 
amount of tonnage now trans- 
ported in this country is carried by 
cargo plane, nevertheless, with the 
(Continued on page 72) 
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Feasibility of a contemplated branch devel- 
opment is determined through coordinated 


studies by traffic, sales and top management 


affecting sales potentialities in relation to 


freight rates, warehousing, handling, tax and 


other costs. 


\ , 7 ITH the realization that 
national prosperity in the 
period immediately ahead 
is largely a problem in distribution 
has come recognition of the impor- 
tance of traffic management’s role 
in the overall picture. Distribu- 
tion, as repeatedly defined in this 
publication, is concerned with the 
movement of raw materials and 
finished products from point of 
origin to point of ultimate use or 
consumption, and in all of the steps 
required therefore, i.e., handling 
and transportation, packing and 
packaging, finance and insurance, 
warehousing and marketing, ser- 
vice and maintenance. Traffic 
management can and often does 
serve as an integrating and coor- 
dinating factor. 


Market Areas 


It is not my intention, however, 
to discuss in this article the overall 
functions of traffic management 
but to limit myself to a discussion 
from a purely practical standpoint 
of a single but very important 
function, namely, coordination be- 
tween traffic, sales and top man- 
agement in projecting branch oper- 
ation and in the economical and 
efficient service distribution of 
products to market areas and cus- 
tomers. 

Speaking broadly, there are 
three primary factors which deter- 
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mine the feasibility of a projected 
distribution center. First, ship- 
ping and warehousing costs. These 
cover shipping into the warehouse 
plus less than carload or less than 
truckload lots from the warehouse 
to the customer. Secondly, ware- 
housing costs. These include stor- 
age and handling charges together 
with servicing charges such as bill- 
ings, collections, packing, etc. 
Thirdly, taxes. Taxes, in the form 
of state personal property taxes, 
county and state taxes, income 
taxes, etc., are of considerable 
importance in determining the de- 
sirability of operating as a foreign 
or domestic corporation in the state 


Mr. Cederholm is 
not only an author- 
ity on problems of 
traffic management 
but on those of 
law as well. He is 
instructor in freight 
traffic management 
and interstate 
commerce law at 
the Traffic Man- 
agers’ Institute 
and chairman of 
the executive com- 
mittee of the Drug 
and Toilet Prepa- 
ration Traffic Con- 
ference. He was 
admitted to prac- 
tice before the In- 
terstate Commerce 
Commission and 
before the courts 
of New York State 
in 1938. 








By G. D. CEDERHOLM 


Manager, Traffic and Warehousing 


E. R. Squibb & Sons 
New York, N. Y. 


where the projected distributio 
center is to be located. 

In distribution planning, it sf 
essential that the probiems aigR 
objectives both of traffic and sale 
management be developed through 
separate studies which are tha 
harmonized to the best interests of 
the distributor. In the undertak 
ing of such studies, top manageyy 
ment must decide: 

First, is the objective, primarily 
or solely, getting products into the 
hands of customers at the least pos 
sible cost? 

Secondly, is the objective better 
customer servicing at the lowes 
cost consistent with this aim? 

In the first case, the sum totald 
shipping costs in and out of th 
warehouse (freight rates), storag? 
and handling costs (warehousing 
and tax costs (state personal prop 
erty or franchise) must be com 
pared with the direct shipping cost 
from the source of supply to th 
customer. The method represell 
ing the greatest saving is the ot 
used. 


Adequate Stocks 


In the second case, slightly high 
er physical distribution costs may 
be offset by the presence in a mar 
ket area of adequate stocks whith 


because of increased custome 
(Continued on page 56) 
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Knowledge and Standards 


in Traffic Management 


By JOHN B. KEELER 


President 
National Industrial Traffic League 


HE National In- 
dustrial Traffic 
League is devout- 
ly interested in 
advancement of 
the standards of 
traffic manage- 
ment. The value of the industrial 
traffic manager to his company is 
dependent on his traffic knowledge 
and the intelligent and practical 
application of that knowledge 
to the problems of his employer. 
Adequate traffic knowledge today 
embraces a broader field than ever 
before. Knowledge of how to read 
tariffs and ascertain correct rates 
thereunder, although highly im- 
portant, is only the beginning. 
The thoroughly prepared traffic 
Manager must have a working 
knowledge of transportation law, 
induding that pertaining to gov- 
etmmental regulation and liability 
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of carriers. He must have a 
knowledge of the rate structures of 
the country and of the many gov- 
ernmental rules and regulations 
pertaining to transportation and 
keep abreast of changes therein. 
Liberal general education is be- 
coming more and more important 
to those who would achieve the 
highest standards of traffic man- 
agement. Knowledge of economics 
and finance are material aids. 
Sound judgment is all important. 
Although the League does not 
prepare courses of study or conduct 
classes in traffic management, as 
the national organization of the in- 
dustrial traffic manager, it keeps 
its members currently advised with 
regard to actual and proposed 
changes in regulatory law, govern- 
mental decisions, rules, regulations 
and policies, and the rules, regula- 
tions and practices of general ap- 


plication proposed by carriers. It 
is a form for the discussion of all 
these matters, the formulation of 
sound conclusions with regard 
thereto and action thereon. Its 
functions, therefore, are educa- 
tional to a high degree. 

The League has a Committee on 
Traffic and Transportation Educa- 
tion. Transportation problems 
created by the war have engaged 
the full-time attention of the in- 
dustrial traffic manager to the ex- 
clusion of other matters of a less 
pressing nature. Consequently, our 
committee has not been able to 
function as freely as it would have 
under normal conditions. However, 
it is now aggressively at work in 
the interest of promoting educa- 
tional phases with a view to ele- 
vating further the standards of 
traffic management. 
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A Modern Traffic Department 


Part 1 — The General Office 


A modern industrial traffic department is a complex organi- 


§ zation which requires the direction of highly trained execu- 


tives. The hub of the department is the traffic manager, 
who is one of the busiest men in the entire company. 


HIS article outlines the or- 
[[esnsation of the traffic de- 

partment of a national cor- 
poration doing a business of 
approximately $100,000,000 an- 
nually, and maintaining manufac- 
turing branches throughout the 
United States. It also discusses 
the duties of the various officials 
in the department. 

Vice President in Charge of 
Traffic. Many large corporations 
recognize the value of the traffic 
department, and place this depart- 
ment under the jurisdiction of a 
vice president in charge of traffic. 
Included in the traffic department, 
as well as the handling of com- 
mercial traffic, is the supervision 
of all warehouses and rolling equip- 
ment operated by the company. It 
does not include the production 
department. 

One of the most important 
duties of the vice president in 
charge of traffic is locating branch 
plants. In locating such plants, 
there are three primary factors 
to be considered: 

l. Accessibility to raw mate- 
rials. 

2. Proximity to consumer mar- 
kets. 

3. Transportation facilities. 

A branch plant should never be 
located at a point where only one 
railroad is available. Competition 
is valuable. Commitments should 
never be made to any railroad 
Which would require the firm to 
ship any amount of traffic over 
that road. Care should be taken 
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Editor’s Note: This is the first of a 
series of three articles on traffic man- 
agement by W. B. Jester. The second 
article will discuss the branch plant 
traffic organization, and the third will 
deal with the supervision of company- 
owned vehicles. 

Mr. Jester has had many years of 
practical experience in the field of traf- 
fic management. He was general traffic 
manager for The D. Pender Grocery Co. 
(now Colonial Stores) Norfolk, Va., for 
20 years and for six years was exec- 
utive secretary and traffic manager of 
the Virginia-Carolina Peanut Assn., and 
the National Peanut Council, with gen- 
eral offices at Atlanta, Ga. He is at 
present branch traffic manager at Dal- 
las, Tex., for a nationally known bever- 
age manufacturer. 








to see that reciprocal switching 
arrangements between all rail- 
roads apply to the site of the 
plant. The securing of favorable 
rates on raw materials from point 
of origin to the plant is an impor- 
tant function of this official. 

Another important duty of the 
executive head of the traffic de- 
partment is maintenance of effi- 
cient and friendly relations with 
the head of the production depart- 
ment, and with other department 
heads. He should also maintain 
friendly personal relations with 
railroad executives. Many an im- 
portant freight rate is agreed to 
on the golf course, although it 
may not be published until months 
later. 

A most important function of 
the executive in charge of traffic 
is the building of morale among 


the employes of his department. 
Some companies make use of a 
personnel director, whose duty it 
is to employ all personnel, but 
this practice has not been found 
satisfactory in many cases, and is 
not recommended. Experience 
has shown it to be a better policy 
for section heads to employ their 
own personnel, under the general 
supervision of the executive in 
charge of the department. 

The vice president in charge of 
traffic should be a practitioner be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and should be fa- 
miliar with commercial law, but 
it should not be necessary for him 
actually to handle cases before the 
Commission. This is a duty of 
the traffic manager. 

Traffic Manager. The traffic 
manager should be about the 
busiest man in the organization. 
A large part of his time should be 
taken up in handling cases before 
various rate-making bodies. The 
question as to how many cases are 
taken to the ICC is one of policy, 
which should be answered by the 
vice president in charge of traffic. 
In national cases, such as the 
Class Rate Investigation, and the 
Consolidated Freight Classifica- 
tion Case, (Docket No. 28300 and 
No. 28310) every national traffic 
organization should participate in 
order to protect its commodities 
and to give the Commission the 
benefit of its views. On the other 
hand, it is poor policy to run to 

(Continued on page 82) 
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A Traffic Man Looks to the Future 


Ideal distribution does not necessarily require exped. 


tious movement of materials. 
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ISTRIBUTION improve- 
D ment will mushroom dur- 
ing the coming six months 
as energy, both mental and physical, 
is released in more efficient ways. 
The industrial traffic manager must 
guide his traffic department’s en- 
ergies toward the ideal distribution 
of his company’s products. Para- 
mount in his duties is shortening 
the distance or, more accurately, 
the time between his company’s 
sources of supply and manufactur- 
ing centers on the one hand and 
the ultimate consumer or user on 
the other. 

Distribution costs will be greatly 
decreased. It is necessary to ex- 
plore this paradox. How can goods 
be moved with greater speed and at 
less cost? A more ideal distribu- 
tion is the very essence of the 
practical. How will practical dis- 
tribution necessitate immediate 
changes in the organization and 
viewpoint of most traffic depart- 
ments and will such revisions be 
permanent? 

Wartime saw the _ industrial 
traffic manager leading his depart- 
ment in the distribution of goods 
which were at least indirectly for 
war purposes if not actually for the 
men in the front lines. For rea- 
sons that have no part in this dis- 
cussion, it was necessary to decen- 
tralize production. To an extent, 
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It requires that raw mate. 


rials be processed or manufactured into satisfactoy 


products and delivered to the ultimate user or consume 


in the shortest possible time consistent with efficient an; 


economical handling. 


By JOHN MATHEWS 


Traffic Manager 
ANSCO, Binghamton, N. Y. 


as a result of this, sub-contracting 
became the order of the day. A 
finished product normally assembled 
in one location was moved many 
times during its assembling. A 
casting might be moved hundreds 
of miles to have some special hole 
drilled therein, then moved on to 
another location for spot welding 
and back to the principal assembly 
point for further processing and 
then off again for a several hun- 
dred-mile trip for the paint job. 
This often necessitated speedy and 
costly transportation. It was ac- 
companied by a considerable amount 
of drama in some cases. 


Idea! Distribution 

But the rushing around with 
semi-processed materials to process- 
ing centers and consequent multi- 
ple moves did not create ideal dis- 
tribution, that is, it did not bring 
the raw material to the processor 
or the finished product to the ulti- 
mate consumer or user with econ- 
omy and dispatch. It is fallacious 
to conclude that this speedy move- 
ment of materials resulted in the 
prompt distribution of goods which 
the postwar world will demand. 
Ideal distribution does not neces- 
sarily require expeditious move- 
ment of materials. It requires that 
raw materials be processed or man- 
ufactured into satisfactory prod- 


ucts and delivered to the ultimate 
user or consumer in the shortest 
possible time consistent with efi- 
cient and economical handling. 
Until man has evolved much be 
yond his present state, unfortv- 
nately, from time to time, there 
will be exceptions which necessitate 
expensive transportation and thi 
varies depending on the industry. 
Through lack of planning and hv 
man failure, production planning 
departments will miscalculate or 
mis-schedule the production of cer 
tain needed items for a finishei 
product. Purchasing department 
will fail to order on time and thi 
can result in greatly increased dis 
tribution costs accompanied by slov 
and inefficient distribution. 
During the war, station wagons 
automobiles and special trucks wert 
dispatched hundreds of miles t 
pick up a package of missilif 
screws, etc. Often armed guarés 
accompanied the shipments. Cha 
tered planes, often carrying muc 
under their normal load, were rush 
(Continued on page 96) 
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What's Behind 
the Lea Questionnaire 


Few believe that the full import or direction of 
the Lea transportation investigation has yet 


become apparent. 


About 200 replies have 


been received from the 18,000 questionnaires 


sent out. 


The deadline is expected to be 


extended, and hearings may start early next 
year. Many in Washington believe that com- 
mon ownership and integration of all trans- 
portation facilities is the major objective on 


the part of those who have prompted the ex- 


ploration. 


VEK 18,000 questionnaires 
(iss: been distributed by the 

subcommi.tee on transporta- 
tion of the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
These have been sent to operators 
of transportation companies, ship- 
pers, shippers’ organizations, com- 
mittees, associations, chambers of 
commerce, and other public bod- 
ies, including federal and state 
regulatory commissions, plus indi- 
viduals, to elicit data, opinions, and 
recommendations, which may bear 
fruit in “legislation that will result 
in a consistent public policy fair 
to all competing agencies of trans- 
port, to the using and investing 
public, and to labor, to the end that 
the country’s commerce may be 
moved with the greatest possible 
degree of economy, safety, and 
dispatch.” The quotation is from 
the resolution adopted by the 
House authorizing the sweeping 
Investigation. 

Representative Clarence F. Lea, 
of California, chairman of the com- 
mittee on interstate and foreign 
commerce, says the action grew out 
of a suggestion made by former 
Representative Sidney Anderson, 
of Wisconsin, now secretary, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., and president, 
Transportation Assn. of America. 
Mr. Anderson while in Congress, 
In the 20s, conducted an investi- 
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By ARNOLD KRUCKMAN 


Washington Correspondent 


gation which involved the trans- 
portation problems of ‘farmers and 
agricultural processors. Mr. An- 
derson’s recent suggestion was di- 
rected more specifically to similar 
problems, while obviously the 
broader, overall implications were 
clear. This led to the expansion of 
the present investigation into a 
sort of dragnet into all the corners 
and crannies of the subject. The 
questionnaire patently is designed 
to leave no phase of the subject 
unexplored when the hearings are 
ended. 

The subcommittee in charge con- 
sists of Representatives Robert 
Crosser, Ohio; Alfred L. Bul- 
winkle, N. C.; Lyle H. Boren, 
Okla.; J. Perey Pierce, Tenn.; 
Oren Harris, Ark.; George G. 
Sadowski, Mich.; Charles A. Wol- 
verton, N. J.; Pehr G. Holmes, 
Mass.; A. Carroll Reece, Tenn.; 
Charles A. Halleck, Ind.; and Clar- 
ence J. Brown, Ohio. Mr. Lea is 
chairman. 


Replies Received 

Digest of the replies received 
began in the committee on Oct. 11. 
‘The work is under the direction of 
F. P. Randolph, assistant clerk of 
the committee, and is directly 
supervised by Mrs. M. A. Biddle. 
Approximately 200 replies have 
been received. Officially those in- 


vited to respond were told that all 
answers must be filed by Nov. 15. 
It is expected the deadline will be 
extended possibly until next Jan- 
uary. It is known hundreds, pos- 
sibly thousands, wish to submit 
replies. The contribution of a 
written document does not commit 
the writer to an appearance before 
the committee. 

As Mr. Lea has said: “The com- 
mittee will not only welcome but 
invites information and construc- 
tive suggestions from students of 
transportation and any other per- 
sons who may be interested. Re- 
cipients are not confronted by a 
questionnaire. They are at liberty 
to comment on as much or as little 
as they may desire. We want 
their independent, voluntary sug- 
gestions.” 

The communications will be ana- 
lyzed, summarized, and the facts, 
figures, and trends of opinions com- 
piled for eventual publication in 
the committee’s report. The hear- 
ings will begin some time early 
next year. The committee is au- 
thorized to require witnesses to 
appear by subpoena, and it may 
require production of books, papers, 
and documents at any time and 
place. The resolution of authoriza- 
tion apparently anticipates pro- 
tracted existence, and that the 

(Continued on page 87) 
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Federal Regulation of Highway Carriers 


HE Motor Carrier Act ad- 
ministered by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission be- 
came a law in 1935. Ten years’ 
experience has been had under it. 
Competition between motor and 
rail transportation has become 
more keen, and the airplane will 
seek a greater share of the buyer’s 
transportation dollar. 

The nation accumulated during 
the war a great number of ships 
and barges, and inland waterways 
and coastwise water-borne com- 
merce must be considered in its 
relation to the overall competitive 
picture which will engage the at- 
tention of Congress in its investi- 
gation of transportation during 
this session. This then is a time 
for consideration of experience 
gained under regulation, of its 
trends, and of the place of compe- 
tition in regulation. The field is a 
broad one, too broad for complete 
consideration in this article. Be- 
cause motor transportation is closer 
to the average individual, it is pro- 
posed here to discuss within these 
narrow limits regulation of motor 
transportation from the viewpoint 
of the new operator, the existing 
carriers and the shipping public. 

The veteran or the would-be 
entrepreneur should be advised that 
the field of transportation may be 
entered without the approval of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
There are still open fields. Trans- 
portation which is performed en- 
tirely within a single state and is 
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The Motor Carrier Act has been in force 10 years. Air, highway q 


rail competition is becoming keener. 


Congressional investigation 


transportation is imminent. Now is the time to consider the pros q 
cons of federal regulation, its value and possible future developm 


By HARRY S. ELKINS 


Interstate Commerce Attorney 


not the continuation of an inter- 
state haul through interchange 
with an interstate carrier is not 
subject to the ICC. Some states 
have adopted the interstate pattern 
of regulation, and others have no 
regulation, or practically none, such 
as Delaware and New Jersey. 
There may be no preliminary re- 
quirements, or, if any, they are a 
mere matter of routine. 


Interstate Transport 


Veterans may engage in some 
interstate transportation without 
securing either a certificate or per- 
mit. They are not required before 
engaging in some kinds of inter- 
state transportation. Trucks carry- 
ing property interstate are exempt 
when engaged, for example, in car- 
rying ordinary livestock, fish (in- 
cluding shell fish), agricultural 
commodities (which includes milk, 
but not manufactured products of 
such commodities) and when not 
used in carrying any other prop- 
erty or passengers for compensa- 
tion. Numerous trucks are engaged 
in transporting such products. 
Truckers follow the vegetable crops 
north from Florida as they are 
ready for market, and return to 
Florida when the winter crops are 
ready. The only standards required 
by statute of such truckers are 
those which the Commission may 
prescribe relating to qualifications 
of drivers and maximum hours of 
service of employes, and safety of 


operation and standards of equi 
ment. They are free to compé 
and may make such rates as the 
please without regulatory contn 

Another exemption permits ip 
terstate transportation free from 
regulation by the Commission wha 
it is performed within municipal 
ties or between contiguous muni¢ 
palities and zones commercially 4 
part of them, and when the tran 
portation is not a part of contine 
ous carriage to or from poini 
outside of such areas. Thus, tram 
portation between New York 
Jersey City, although interstate, i 
not subject to interstate regulatic 
as to rates. This exemption is im 
portant for it reflects a recognitid 
that to a very large extent truck 
do perform services which are ni 
directly in competition with ove 
the-road truckers or with railroad 
The services performed by trucli 
in such local service would seem # 
have little, if any, relation to i 
development and preservation of 
“national transportation system lj 
water, highway and rail.” It seem 
to be admitted that regulation @ 
such transportation should be lé 
to local boards, if any, and th 
rates and charges may be ke 
within reasonable limits by kno 
edge that shippers will ope 
their own trucks should charges 
too high. 

There seems to be no popilal 
demand for return of free comp 
tition in the motor trucking fiél 

(Continued on page 101) 
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EN DUS PRA 
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MANAGEMENT 


‘-UNCTIONS AT EVERY STAGE OF DISTRIBUTION 
TO CONTROL OVERALL COSTS 






DRTATION is the industrial traffic manager's primary concern. Whether the 
ion is by air, highway, rail or water, experienced traffic management is 

(MR asired for efficient and economical routing of shipments; for proper classification 
lopment fig consolidation of freight; for selection of the lowest rates; for keeping demurrage 
at a minimum; for auditing freight bills; for expediting and tracing shipments; 
adjusting claims and for supervising multifarious other details occasioned by the 
of goods in commerce. Inbound and outbound freight must be synchronized 





| ANRC aR ED fee Mae samme te age 
ING and PACKAGING affect handling methods and transportation costs. Super- 
the packing, marking, weighing and shipping of outbound freight, so as to havé 
properly protected against loss, breakage and pilferage, and transported at the 


# rates, is an integral part of traffic management. Advising on the design of 
for economical shipment, selection of proper shipping containers for pack- 
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OUSING of raw materials and finished products is a responsibility of the traffic 
. He knows that intelligent and practical warehousing is necessary for efficient 
economical distribution. He knows when it is expedient to store raw materials, 
products or miscellaneous supplies in public warehouses for one or more of 
following reasons: as collateral for loans; to anticipate seasonal buying; to 
lower freight rates by making carload rather than l.c.|. shipments; to have spot 
readily available at important market centers, and as an aid in developing 
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and MAINTENANCE have several connotations with respect to traffic man- 
. The traffic department can arrange periodic shipments of service parts and 
e supplies to branches or warehouses; it can prevent congestions or short- 
*s that interrupt production or shipments by establishing fixed schedules for incom- 
9 supplies and outgoing products; it can assist the carriers by using equipment 
and fairly. In short, competent traffic management makes efficient service and 
' © possible in all phases of distribution, each one of which serves and main- 
| all of the others. 
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7. Preparation and collection of re- 

















12. Study of methods to improve 
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N last month’s issue my for- 

mer assistant, Mr. William J. 

Brewer, and I proposed certain 
basic standards or requirements 
that should be met before one could 
be desigrated a Certified Traffic 
Manager. In order to sense the 
attitude of men now in the profes- 
sion, this article was pre-printed 
and during the latter part of 
August it was sent to a cross sec- 
tion list of traffic men in all parts 
of the United States along with a 
personal letter from the writer ask- 
ing for comment on various aspects 
of the proposed plan and the 
question of professionalization in 
general. 

The traffic men addressed were 
assured that their individual iden- 
tities would not be revealed and 
were purposely asked to write a 
letter. Answering was not made 
too easy. There was no question- 
naire to check, no form to fill out 
and no return envelope was sent 
along to encourage a reply. In fact, 
we violated all the rules for getting 
lots of answers. Those who re- 
sponded had to make some effort, a 
small effort in the interest of pro- 


The Professionalization 


Of Traffic Management 


Part 6 — What Traffic Men Say 


Cross section of opinion among traffic men based on special inquiry 
conducted by the writer emphasizes majority favor professionalization 
but wide divergence of views on its attainment. 


By JOHN H. FREDERICK 


Professor of Transportation, The 
University of Texas 


fessionalization if they believed in 
it, or against it if they felt that 
way. Therefore, it was thought 
that the number of replies received, 
no matter what they might say, 
would be somewhat indicative of 
general interest in the subject or a 
lack of such interest. 


Extent of Interest 


Out of 600 traffic men who re- 
ceived the pre-print of the proposed 
plan, together with the letter re- 
questing their reactions to certain 
points, 109 took the trouble to sit 
down and write a letter. This per- 
haps may be considered indicative 
of current interest in the subject. 

However, 15 of those who replied 
merely expressed interest but made 





Here is the proposal for a Certified 
Traffic Manager (originally presented 
in DISTRIBUTION AGE for October) 


For those in traffic management less 
than 10 years: 


1, Seven years’ experience and 
training under a traffic manager who 
has from 10 to 15 years’ experience; 
or graduation from a university or 
college with a major in transportation 
and three years’ experience under a 
similarly qualified traffic manager. 

Is gives the necessary background 
of experience or education plus ex- 
perience, and, presumably equalizes 
the opportunities for college and non- 
college applicants. 

2. Passing of a comprehensive ex- 
amination or set of examinations, to 


be administered by the National In- 


dustrial Traffic League or whatever 
organization may be set up, and and 
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of at least the standard used by other 
groups such as Certified Public Ac- 
countants. 

3. Admittance to practice before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


For those in traffic management 
over 10 years: 


For these, it is thought that pre- 
vious admittance to practice before 
the Commission plus at least 10 years 
in a responsible traffic position should 
entitle them to become Certified 
Traffic Managers. For those who have 
not been admitted to practice but still 
have the years of experience, admit- 
tance, sponsored by three members of 
the governing board of the National 
Industrial Traffic League, should be 
sufficient. 
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no comment, helpful or otherwise, 
and so could not be of any use in 
forming a cross section of opinions. 
But the remaining 94 letters were 
“hum dingers.”” Some of them ran 
to three single-space typed pages. 
They are summarized as to the 
comments asked for in Table 1. 

The majority of the respondents 
thought the proposal fair and 
neither too easy for the old timers 
nor too hard for the youngsters. 
Also they thought the plan work- 
able under proper sponsorship. By 
far the greater number of respon- 
dents were heartily in favor of 
professionalization. These included 
youngsters and oldsters judging 
from their comments. The few who 
stood up for no professionalization 
were old timers by their own ad- 
mission. Perhaps many who do not 
favor professionalization did not 
take the trouble to reply. 

The chief arguments against any 
further attempts at professionali- 
zation seem to be the following: 

1. No two industries have the 
same transportation problems. 
Many industries have the problem 
of operation only and their em- 
ploye could be called anything and 
still occupy the position of traffic 
manager. In some cases it is not 
necessary that this man know any- 
thing about rates; in other cases 
he is essentially a rate clerk and it 
is not necessary that he know any- 
thing about operation, or in many 
cases even about routing. In many 
industries it is a combination of 
the two. A large number of indus- 
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tries do not require that the man 
in traffic work ever handle a matter 
before a rate-making body, or a 
public service body of any sort. 
Each man has his own individual 
type of operation. In many cases 
the rate matters or general traffic 
matters are handled by an associa- 
tion and the man fulfilling the 
duties of traffic work, in many an 
organization, does not have to con- 
cern himself with such problems 
at all. 

2. The older traffic men feel that 
any man in their organization, 
even if he has only a grammar 
school education, with good com- 
mon sense and native ability should 
have the opportunity of rising, and 
not be kept down by a set of rules 
and regulations set up on a strait 
jacket basis that will prohibit him 
from doing so. 

3. Professionalization attempts 
are just a lot of unnecessary effort 
that can’t accomplish any particu- 
lar good because it will be impos- 
sible to pass a law which would 
state what title a man should have 
in an organization in order to work 
there. 

4. Professionalization would tend 
to “push traffic matters down the 
wrong street.” When one speaks of 
the professions, one’s mind turns 
automatically to law, medicine, 
dentistry, etc. Traffic management 
should not be grouped with these 
endeavors because in the last analy- 
sis the traffic manager is a business 
man and his duties are largely the 
purchase of transportation service. 

5. Professionalization can in no 
way determine the fitness of an 
applicant for any position. No two 





Merchant Marine Panels 
Hear Potts, Elwell 


Two DISTRIBUTION AGE consultants 
discussed important phases of distri- 
bution at the American Merchant Ma- 
rine Conference, Oct. 17, at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 

Matthew W. Potts, materials hand- 
ling consultant, told the panel on 
stevedoring and cargo handling that 
wider use of palletized unit loads 
would cut costs and expedite stowage. 

Speaking before the panel on intra- 
coastal and inland waterways, Henry 
G. Elwell, traffic consultant, declared 
that “although inland waterways are 
comparable in importance to a power- 
ful navy and a strong merchant ma- 
rine fleet, each project should be care- 
fuliy analyzed to save the taxpayer's 
money.” 








companies operate along the same 
lines, whether competitors or not, 
and all a traffic manager has in 
going to a concern and applying for 
a job is a few basic fundamentals. 
Knowledge of rates on coal and 
lumber, for example, is not much 
use in the chain store field and 
knowledge of lL.c.l. traffic, which is 
necessary in the chain store field, 
is of very little use in the steel 
business. 

6. The activities of a full-time 
traffic manager employed by any 
industry or enterprise vary so 
greatly, depending upon the activ- 
ities of the concern by which he is 
employed and the duties entrusted 
to him, that they do not seem to be 
subject to professionalization any 
more than the activities of other 
department heads such as purchas- 
ing agents, sales managers or pro- 
duction managers. 


TABLE | 
Traffic Men Had This To Say About The Proposal 





Point Commented On | 


YES 


| No. | Per Cent | 


Is It too easy for the 
old timers? 19 


20.21 


Is it too hard for the 
youngsters? 13 


Is It workable? 76 


13.83 
80.85 


Do you favor 
professionalization? | 91 96.81 
Is present plan for 
admittance to 
practice before 
ICC satisfactory? . . 

















NO Doubtful No Comment 


Per Cent No. PerCent No. Per Cent 


79.79 


| 


86.17 
8.51 


3.19 








While the majority of Tespoy. 
dents favored our proposal, Sever, 
suggested modifications, Particy, 
larly concerning admittance ty 
practice before the ICC, as follows: 

1. Admission to practice befor 
the ICC under Rule 8b of the Cop, 
mission’s Rules of Practice, whig 
requires a_ written 
should be enough. 

2. Admission to practice befoy 
the ICC as a requirement is ty 
restrictive. It is not necessary » 
even desirable that all men engage 
in professional traffic work be a 
mitted to practice. 

3. Admittance to practice befor 
the ICC is not in itself sufficiey 
evidence of a person’s qualifications 
to be a Certified Traffic Manager 
Attorneys having no practical e 
perience may be admitted to pra. 
tice without examination of am 
sort. 

Two traffic men 
the fact that our 
no provision for 


examination 


commented 0 

plan make 
crediting year 
worked for a railroad as counting 
toward “experience and _ training’ 
whereas railroad employes, particu 
larly rate, tariff, claim and inter 
state commerce clerks are often 
employed as traffic department en: 
ployes or even traffic managers. It 
was also pointed out that there ar 
railroad traffic officials who are ICC 
practitioners and who often becom 
traffic managers in private indu: 
try and that these should obtain 
some credit for their previous e&- 
perience. 

There is no objection at all t 
counting suitable railroad experi 
ence although it must be admitted 
that this is usually on the opposite 
side of the fence from the actud 
traffic man’s experience in indus 
try, i.e., the sellers’ rather 
than the buyers’ side. In any find 
plan that may be adopted by any 
group that sponsors professional 
zation it would be well to consider 
the points mentioned here as t 
railroad experience. 


side 


Question of Sponsorship 


There was some difference 
opinion expressed on the matter 0! 
the sponsor of any organized effort 
toward  professionalization. The 
majority agreed with our choice 
the NIT League, on the basis that 
it already has the necessary legi* 
lative recognition, and that throust 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Integrating and Coordinating 


Transportation in Business 


Transportation is an important function and it will be found 

that where this function is not given proper recognition in- 

efficiency and high distribution costs are an absolute cer- 

tainty. No business with annual sales of $2,500,000 or more 

can conduct its affairs properly without the services of a 

traffic manager, who should be given complete control of all 
transportation functions. 


HE familiar phrase, “Does 

Distribution Cost Too 

Much?” was the interroga- 
tory title of a book published in 
1989 by the Twentieth Century 
Fund. The book revealed that 
“about 59c. out of the consumer’s 
dollar goes for the services of dis- 
tribution and only 41c. for the ser- 
vices of production. .. .” 

Obviously, there are many phases 
to the problem of distribution costs. 
There are costs pertaining to trans- 
portation, packaging, handling, 
sales, advertising, retailing, ete. 
This article will concern itself with 
just one phase: the failure on the 
part of business to integrate and 
more closely coordinate transporta- 
tion in its daily functions, and the 
inevitable effects this failure has 
had upon distribution costs. 


Storage Procedures 

It should be understood that the 
term “transportation costs” as used 
in this article embraces every unit 
hecessary to move materials or 
products from one place to another: 
Manpower, materials handling, 
equipment, motor trucks, steamers 
and railroads. It includes - the 
methods and processes for the ap- 
Dlication of these transportation 
units together with packing, load- 
ing and storage procedures and 
requirements. 
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The transportation specialist en- 
gaged by industry must not only 
know the various ramifications that 
make our transportation system 
“click,” he must also know what 
makes his “click.” 
While the transportation system 
functions in a regulatory strait- 
jacket which virtually sets forth 
how, where or when it may operate, 
similar regulations also 
general business. On this 
there seems to be general 
understanding. 3usiness execu- 
tives who think that federal and 
state regulations affect transporta- 
tion agencies only are misinformed. 
Someone should conduct a survey 
to determine how many business 
managers have read the regula- 
tions. Living with the OPA has 
given business men a taste of the 
significance and effects of such 
federal regulation. They have been 
praying for its discontinuance. But 


own business 


govern 
point 
mis- 





In addition to his duties as general 
traffic manager for one of the largest 
wholesalers of food products in the 
country, Mr. Pascarella is ttansporta- 
tion consultant to the National-Ameri- 
can Wholesale Grocers’ Assn., mem- 
ber of the shippers’ advisory commit- 
tee of ODT, industry representative on 
the control board of OPA in the New 
York region, and member of the motor 
carrier employers’ joint wage scale 
committee of New York. 








By CHARLES A. PASCARELLA 


Traffic Manager 


Note: The views 
of the author do 
not necessarily 
reflect the views 
of his company. 


so far as we can see, there never 
will be a discontinuance of strict 
federal and state regulation of 
transportation. It is the duty of a 
traffic manager to synchronize the 
functions of his business so that 
the effects of the regulatory re- 
strictions may be lessened and in 
some cases partially removed. 
From the standpoint of organi- 
zation, and to insure efficient man- 
agement, business has recognized 
that while the functions of finance, 
production, purchasing and sales 
are separate, they require integra- 
tion. This integration of .accepted 
business functions has increased 
efficiency and reduced operating 
costs. Also, the employment of spe- 
cialists in each one of those fields 
has come to be the recognized pro- 
cedure. However, this is not true 
with respect to traffic management. 
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While the function of traffic man- 
agement has been recognized by 
many large corporations, this is 
true in part only with respect to 
medium-size organizations, and is 
almost completely ignored by rela- 
tively small companies. 


Four Groups _ 

After 25 years in transportation 
and in meeting business executives 
throughout the country, and also 
by reason of my consulting position 
in the National-American Whole- 


sale Grocers’ Assn., I have come to 
the definite conclusion that with 
regard to the integration and co- 
ordination of transportation, busi- 
ness falls into four groups. The 
first classification covers the very 
large industries. In such organiza- 
tions, transportation is a major de- 
partment, and from a functional 
standpoint is given complete con- 
trol. It is on the same level of 
authority as other major depart- 
ments in the company. The annual 
sales of such companies usually ex- 





Doctor of Distribution 


(A Tribute to Traffic Managers) 


By J. LEO COOKE 


Vice President 
Lehigh & Lackawanna Warehouses 
& Transportation Co. 


‘THE single individual who controls 
more than half of your business— 
59 per cent of the mer’s dollar— 
is your traffic manager. In him has 
always been vested a great responsi- 
bility, for the welfare of the company. 
Now that the war is over, his responsi- 
bility will be enormously increased by 
the complicated network of new mar- 
kets and accelerated methods and 
means of distribution. 

Your traffic manager is the specialist 
who controls the heartbeat of your 
organization. He is a specialist. He 
is the doctor of your product's distribu- 
tion. ; 

Because 59 percent of the con- 
sumer’s dollar is required for distribu- 
tion, the working details of the traffic 
manager's job are of greater impor- 
tance than many executives realize. 
The traffic manager knows, through 
years of study, the classification struc- 
ture of commodities, the rates assessed 
by rail, water, truck, air and compet- 
ing lines as well as all phases of trans- 
portation. He is an invaluable con- 
sultant on many phases of modern dis- 
tribution. 

The traffic manager is equipped to 
give advice on plant location. He 
knows from what point the best service 
and rates can be realized in connection 
with the origin of the raw materials 
used. He knows how the right loca- 
tion can help to determine the most 
economical distribution of a finished 
product. 

The traffic manager is the man to 
consult even in regard to the decision 
of a name for a new product. He is in 
a@ position to clarify any restrictions 
that might affect rate classifications 
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when transportation is concerned. The 
traffic manager insures smooth pro- 
duction operation. On him rests the 
responsibility of having raw materials 
available when needed, of moving 
finished products promptly. 

The traffic manager must see that a 
product leaves a plant and arrives at 
its ultimate destination in perfect con- 
dition. From the moment a product 
leaves the factory until it is in the 
hands of the ultimate user or consumer, 
the product is the traffic manager's re- 
sponsibility. For this reason he is the 
admitted expert on the product's con- 
tainer. He knows the ramifications of 
ICC regulations. He can solve the 
problems of a container’s wrapping, its 
durability to shock, handling, weather; 
its weight: dimensions and bulk. 

The traffic manager, in cooperation 
with production and sales managers, 
decides where stocks will be main- 
tained. In some cases they may prefer 
to have spot stocks kept at various 
warehouses, and stop-over privileges 
offered by a railroad used to advan- 
tage. This method expedites sending 
merchandise by carload quantities and 
when local trucking companies can be 
used for distribution. In the case of 
merchandise for export, it may be well 
to forward cars under a storage-in- 
transit arrangement. 

These are some of the duties of the 
modern traffic manager. Soon, many 
businesses will operate on an interna- 
tional scale, which will mean many 
changes in business practices. Then 
even more than now, the traffic man- 
ager will be recognized as the doctor 
of distribution. 


ceed $30,000,000. In the secon 
group are found companies wit, 
sales from $15,000,000 to $30,009. 
000, and where there is only partiy 
integration but fairly good coor. 
nation. In this classification, th 
majority of companies give cop. 
plete control to the transportatiq 
specialist, but some do not. In th 
third group are found compania 
with sales from $5,000,000 { 
$15,000,000, where there is som 
integration and partial coordina. 
tion. In such cases a traffic map. 
ager is engaged, but his authority 
and control of transportation js 
limited and possibilities of coord. 
nation are restricted. In the fourth 
group are companies with sale 
below $5,000,000, and where the 
traffic functions are diffused. | 
such companies you will find that 
the shipping clerk is considered , 
transportation specialist and he 
sometimes calls himself a_ trafic 
manager. 


Limited Authority 


The results of this situation may 
be better understood by an illustre- 
tion. By reason of the writer’ 
consulting capacity in a national 
association, the head of one of the 
member companies for many yeari 
telephoned me for transportation 
information. The sales of this 
company were reputed to be ap- 
proximately $15,000,000. I often 
jokingly remarked that he should 
establish a traffic department t 
take care of his needs. His answer 
always was that he would “as soon 
as our company grows to the siz 
of yours.” Finally, he did engag 
a traffic manager, but extended to 
him only limited authority. Unfor- 
tunately, soon afterward the com 
pany was merged with another ani 
the members of the executive staff 
of my friend’s company found 
themselves without any jobs, it 
cluding my friend who was the 
president. 

Yes, transportation is an impor 
tant function and it will usually be 
found that where this function # 
not given proper recognition, it 
efficiency and high distribution 
costs are an absolute certainty. No 

(Continued on page 85) 
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The evolution of the packaging and 
packing control specialist is of particular 
interest to (raffic men. In the army, 
where the idea crystallized under pres- 
sure of war shipments, the Packaging 
Control Officer worked hand-in-hand 
with the Transportation Officer. In fact, 
many of the responsibilities of packag- 
ing contro! originally were included in 
the duties of the transportation section. 
At all times the two functions compli- 
mented each other. 

All packing, boxing and crating are 
intended to protect materials and prod- 
ucts while being transported or held in 
storage, two major concerns of traffic 
management. In some Army Air Force 
installations, the Transportation Officer 
also was the Packaging Control Officer. 
However, more frequently the responsi- 
bilities were separate for better handl- 
ing of distinct and specialized tasks. But 
each did a better job through collabora- 
tion with the other. 


UT of our experiences with 

the tremendous job of mov- 

ing war supplies, a new 
peacetime specialist in distribu- 
tion has been born. The armed 
services early found a packing or 
packaging expert or “engineer” at 
the source was not sufficient to in- 
sure safe arrival at ultimate des- 
tination of all types of merchan- 
dis. War is a severe merciless 
testing caldron. Supplies packed 
for shipment according to specifi- 


Contents of the shipping carton at 
tight were packed in wooden box at 
let. Greater cost of the wooden box 
Was more than offset by economies ef- 
ected in shipping and in storage. 
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By MAJ. CHARLES L. SAPERSTEIN 


Formerly Packaging Control Officer 


Atlantic Overseas Air Technical 
Service Command 


This heavy cast engine mount, when originally packed in the wooden crates shown 


at left, broke through the sides. 


By reversing the drip pan so that it would not 


hold water, and by developing a protective device for the worm gear at right, 
the crate wag eliminated, and the engine mount became an outdoor, rather than 
an indoor storage item. 


cation and on basis of outmoded 
research simply did not get 
through. 

More and more as damage and 
waste piled up, a new and broader 
responsibility began to crystallize. 
Protective packing, inner unit 
containers, proper use of shipping 
cases, identification, handling in 
transportation and freight inspec- 
tion were seen as parts of the 
same objective. There gradually 
evolved at each supply command 


When railroad car blocking fails with- 
out visible damage to contents, the 
packaging control technician verifies 
the condition of the merchandise, and 
determines the cause of the failure. 


an office which coordinated all 
phases of packing, packaging, box- 
ing and crating. The director of 
this activity was the “Packaging 
Control Officer.” 

He acted as freight inspector 
for all departments receiving, 
handling or shipping cargo. He 
advised on procurement and pur- 
chasing. He established stand- 
ards for presegving 
and safeguarding contents of con- 

(Continued on page 80) 


processing, 


To avoid pilferage in transit, ship- 
pers were instructed to remove iden- 
tification markings from containers 
carrying such items as flight jackets, 
watches, and other special material. 
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HE industrial traffic man- 
ager is a business executive. 


When he propounds a prob- 
lem, he expects to receive a busi- 
ness-like solution. 

The industrial designer is a 
business consultant. When he 
strives to solve a problem, he draws 
upon a vast store of practical busi- 
ness experience, derived from close 
association with a wide variety of 
business problems. 

Industrial traffic manager and 
industrial designer speak the same 
language. The designer expresses 
himself in three dimensions . 
art, materials, and mathematics. 
Essentially, however, both are prac- 
tical business specialists. Each is 
worth his weight in profits to top 
management. 

It is the primary purpose of the 
traffic manager to make distribu- 
tion more efficient and more eco- 
nomical by bringing about a reduc- 
tion in transportation costs. One 
time-tested method of accomplish- 
ing this objective is the adoption 
of a shipping container which is 
designed to move through the 
transportation phase of distribu- 
tion with the utmost possible 
economy. 


Improved Cartons 


It is the function of the indus- 
trial designer to build the required 
special qualities into the existing 
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container; or to design a new con- 
tainer which will overcome all the 
problems posed by a particular 
situation. 

The industrial designer ap- 
proaches this task with a complete 
understanding of the properties of 
packing and packaging materials 
in their functional uses. He is 
familiar with the requirements of 
the traffic manager, the production 
department, the sales department, 
and the agency of transportation. 
He is aware of the packaging pref- 
erences of the ultimate. consumer. 
He makes certain that value is 
received for each package and pack- 
aging dollar expended. 

Even the most talented industrial 
designer must have the coopera- 
tion of the traffic manager when 
planning a_ shipping container. 
These two specialists, together 
with the general manager and 
other interested executives, should 
discuss such matters as loss and 
damage claims through faulty 
packing; types and payloads of car- 
riers in use; insurance rates of 
merchandise in transit; marketing 
methods; and the design of the 
product itself. . 

Experience has demonstrated 
that the most successful shipping 
container is the result of inte- 
grated efforts of the industrial de- 
signer and company department 
heads who are specialists in the 


various phases of distribution. The 
collaboration of the traffic manage 
is especially important, since many 
packing and packaging economies 
affect his departmental budget. 

In support of this statement, le 
us examine the case history of 
prominent garment manufacturing 
organization. 


High Costs 


It was customary for this con: 
pany to ship merchandise directl) 
to consumers in individual telescop- 
ing boxes. These boxes, whic 
were of traditional style in the 
trade, appeared cheap, but actually 
of expensive construction, were Ul 
satisfactory for the following 
reasons: 

1. The raw material used in the 
contruction of the container wa 
too costly in view of its functional 
purpose, which was to protect the 
product in transit from the mill to 
the consumer. 


2. Since the box was rigid, ani 
since it could not possibly be filled 
to cubic capacity because of the a 
ture of the product, considerable 
loss was incurred through crushing 


8. A certain proportion of th 
company’s C.O.D. deliveries welt 
not accepted by the purchasers fo! 
various personal reasons. Whel 
this merchandise was returned t 
the mill, it had to be unpacked aml 
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s the purpose of the traffic manager to make distribution 


nore efficient and economical by bringing about a reduc- 


HoyeWe te Whe coset) ole) ace delo) eM oles] (<M ©) ol -M oel-1 0 olole Mo) Me colote) coho bt-sebbate, 


this objective is the adoption of a shipping container 


which is designed to move through the transportation 


phase of distribution with the utmost possible economy. 


returned to stock. As the organ- 
ization transacts a large volume of 
C.0.D. business, this unpacking op- 
eration required the services of 
nine workers, and was a source of 
much expense, because the workers 
were not productively employed. 


4, Because of the size, shape, and 
weight of the box, freight charges 
were proportionately higher than 
other distribution costs. 


Great Economies 


After a series of 
among company executives, in 
which the traffic manager played 
a prominent part, an industrial de- 
signer was consulted. After a 
careful study of the situation in 
all of its ramifications, this indus- 


conferences 


trial designer introduced a new 
packaging approach which _re- 
sulted in tremendous economies 


for the organization. 

The original cardboard box was 
eliminated. In its place, a kraft 
paper wrapper, especially designed 
for the purpose, was substituted. 

For the first year the new wrap- 
per was in use the company’s ship- 
ping expenditures were $22,000 
less than for the preceding year. 

This sum was saved because the 
kraft wrapper was much lighter 
than the cardboard box. Although 
the weight saved per unit was 
small, when multiplied by the mil- 
lions of units shipped, the overall! 
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savings in dollars and cents were 
considerable. However, this was 
only the start of economies made 
possible by the adoption of the new 
container. The kraft 
yielded under pressure, instead of 
breaking, as the cardboard box had 
done. This fact was 
for the practical elimination of loss 
and damage claims 
faulty packages. In addition, hand- 
ling, packing, and receiving costs 
were reduced. 


wrapper 


responsible 


caused by 


Eight of the nine workers who 
had been employed in unpacking 
the C.O.D. returns were made avail- 
able for assignment to more pro- 
ductive work. One man was able 
to handle the same volume of re- 
turns in the new package. 

American business executives in 
increasing numbers, on the basis 
of practical demonstrations such 





as the one presented above, are be- 
coming convinced that distribution 
can be made more efficient and 
more economical through the proper 
application of industrial design. 


Packing Profits 


Profits are made on_ product 
mark-ups, but they can 


earned on packing economies. Man- 


also be 


agement should not wait until 
actual losses are incurred through 
inefficiencies in shipping before 


consulting a specialist. 

In these days of ever-increasing 
competition, it might be good busi- 
ness for company executives, under 
the leadership of the traffic man- 
ager and with the guidance of a 
skilled industrial designer, to con- 
duct a periodic checkup of package 
and packing methods. 





The Packing Technician 


A skilled packing technician, accord- 
ing to E. W. Preston, assistant sales 
manager, industrial division, Sherman 


. Materials. 


. Costs. 


ow fF OD = 


Paper Products, Newton Upper Falls, 
Mass., must have a thorough knowl- 
edge of: 


. Transportation hazards. 
. Control of methods. 


- Package development. 


. Labor supervision. 
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Demurrage Control 


HERE are many purchasing 
departments of manufactur- 


ing companies that purchase 
material without any thought of 
scheduling the inbound movement. 
Management knows the advantages 
of scheduling manufacturing. Pro- 
gressive and successful organiza- 
tions know the value of scheduling 
the delivery of raw materials. 

If a purchasing department 
keeps the traffic department ad- 
vised of orders placed with vendors 
so that the materials or products 
ordered may be routed properly 
and deliveries timed to avoid con- 
gestion, a great deal of demurrage 
can be done away with. Despite 
the indifference of management in 
many instances, yes, in spite of the 
executive, purchasing and produc- 
tion divisions, there are traffic 
managers who have been able to 
reduce and control and, in some 
cases, to wipe out this unwarranted 
and uncalled for cost. 


A Case History 

Here is an actual case history. 
The name of the firm is fictitious. 

The Parkside Manufacturing Co., 
situated in a large industrial city, 
is a manufacturer of national scope 
and one of the leaders in its field. 

Its plant consists of two adjoin- 
ing buildings. The annex is of two 
stories, while the main building is 
four stories and basement. Total 
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Demurrage can be controlled. 
When it is not, front office 
management and not the traffic 
department often is to blame. 
It is time for executive man- 
agement to wake up, to look 
at its unwarranted capital do- 
nations to the rail carriers. 
Stop, look and listen to your 
traffic manager in the control 
of demurrage. 


By DOUGLAS MILLER 


Traffic and Warehouse Consultant 


Mr. Miller is general traffic manager 
of The Englander Co., Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., an ICC practitioner and a 
member of the National Industrial 
Traffic League, the Army Transporta- 
tion Assn., the Atlantic States Ship- 
pers Advisory Board and the Traffic 
Club of New York. 


space occupied comprises an area 
approximately 225,000 sq. ft. 

This plant is served by a three- 
car private siding. Two elevators 
are operated. One is 4,000 lb. ca- 
pacity which operates between the 
first and second floors of the 
smaller building, while the second 
elevator, of ancient vintage, oper- 
ates between the basement and 
fourth floors of the main building. 
This main elevator has a rated ca- 
pacity of 5,000 lb., but 3,300 Ib. is 
about all it can handle safely. 

Now among'’the problems of this 
plant is that. of demurrage. De- 
murrage can be controlled. When 
it is not, front office management 


and not the traffic department often 
is to blame. 

The responsibility for demurrag 
rests, in no small part, with the 
purchasing and production depart 
ments as well as with the execi- 
tives of a business. The physica 
conditions of a siding play a de 
ciding part in demurrage 
order to properly 
costs, it is necessary to determine 


costs. In 


what causes demurrage. 


Executives to Blame 

At the time the plant under con- 
being considered, 
how much thought was given t 
unloading and shipping facilities 
by the management? Did the exet- 
utives consider the question of 
siding capacity? Were competent 
persons consulted as to the needs 
of the inward and outward move 
ments of raw materials and fi 
ished products, keeping in mind the 
existing railroad sidings and 
termining whether those sidings 
could be extended or capacity it 
creased in order to handle potential 
business ? 

Apparently, little or no consid: 
eration was given to these factors. 
So from the onset, the manage 
ment of the business was guilty 0 
sheer neglect which, in years o 
operation, has resulted in the dona 
tion by the firm of many thousands 

(Continued on page 91) 
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MAGNESIUM 
The Metal of Motion 


“Hy it moves, make it lighter,” say the magnesium 
producers. They offer a new, light weight. high 
strength metal alloy which has many important 
applications to the construction of all types off car- 
riers, containers, and materials handling equipment. 


ROM the subterranean brines 
of Michigan, from the ores of 
Nevada, and from the limit- 
less supply of ocean water off the 
coast of Texas, has come magne- 
sium, a modern metal of motion. 
This new metal is of great impor- 
tance to the traffic manager, for 
its effective utilization will bring 
about lower freight rates by in- 
creasing the payloads of carriers, 
and by permitting more economical 
operation of motive power plants. 
Since it is the lightest metal pro- 
duced commercially at present (it 
is 1/3 lighter than aluminum), 
magnesium has many applications 
to all the instruments of transpor- 
tation. It will bring relief from the 
burden of dead weight for the box 
car and the hand truck; for the air- 
plane and the highway carrier. 
Generally speaking, nearly any- 
thing that moves can be made to 
move more efficiently if it is made 
lighter, and magnesium promises 
to make lighter anything that 
moves, 


Magnesium Alloys 

The lightest of all commercial 
metals is one of the newest of 
metals. It was first produced on a 
large scale in 1915, when chemists 
of the Dow Chemical Co. developed 
an electrolytic process for recover- 
Ing Magnesium from a prehistoric 
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By JOEL KEITH 


Associate Editor fae eae 


sea imprisoned 5,000 ft. below the 
surface of inland Michigan. 

Pure magnesium is a soft, sil- 
very substance which possesses 
littie strength until it has been 
combined with certain other metals. 
When the proper’ proportions of 
zinc, Manganese, and aluminum 
have been added, the resulting mag- 
nesium alloy becomes light weight, 
high strength engineering mate- 
rial. It is claimed to have the best 
machinability of any commercial 
metal; a higher capacity for ab- 
sorbing shock than any other com- 
mercial metal; strength approach- 
ing that of low carbon steel; and 
very low susceptibility to continued 
vibration and atmospheric corro- 
sion. 

The qualities of magnesium have 
attracted the attention of transpor- 
tation men to such an extent that 
a special traffic committee, under 
the chairmanship of J. L. Briggs, 
traffic manager, Revere Copper & 
3rass, Inc., has been formed by the 
Magnesium Assn. It is the purpose 
of this committee to recommend 
appropriate action so that magne- 
sium products will receive fair and 
correct treatment by all transpor- 
tation facilities. 

The interest of this group of 
traffic men in magnesium is two- 
fold. Obviously, if the dead weight 
of any freight carrier can be re- 
duced by a considerable percentage, 


the payload can be proportionately 
increased. How much dead weight 
can be eliminated through the use 
of this featherweight metal is indi- 
cated by the example of an aircraft 
junction box and cover exhibited 
at a recent convention of the Mag- 
nesium Assn. in New York. This 
device weighed only 25 percent as 
much as an identical junction box 
constructed of steel. 


More Efficiency 


In addition to the economies 
offered through increased payloads, 
magnesium holds forth the promise 
of greater range, greater speed, 
and greater efficiency of operation 
for power plants of all carriers. 
Every engine of locomotion con- 
sists of a myriad of moving parts. 
A certain proportion of fuel is 
used to keep these parts in motion. 
A reduction in the weight of these 
parts means less fuel will be ex- 
pended to keep them moving; and 
that a given amount of fuel will 
move them more rapidly. 

Many prominent industrial firms 
are considering magnesium for use 
in the construction of packing con- 
tainers. Certain types of machin- 
ery are shipped in steel cases at 
present. If magnesium containers 
were substituted, lower freight 
rates would be available, and hand- 

(Continued on page 60) 
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The Weight Agreement 


While a shipper is not unduly committed when signing a weight agree- 
ment, he does make it possible under the arrangement to save time and 
labor through the elimination of unnecessary weighing of his shipments. 


iTH few exceptions in the 
shipping of goods, weigh- 
ing is a cardinal function, 


and it consumes time and labor. 
Anything that a shipper can utilize 
to reduce this time and labor pro- 
vides for resultant reduction in 
cost of distribution. 

In this article we refer to one 
means of eliminating unnecessary 
weighing, specifically as related to 
shipments tendered to railroads. 
Let us first consider the matter of 
weighing in general, the use of 
estimated weights, and certain ci- 
tations from Interstate Commerce 
Commission decisions that stress 
the importance of weighing. 

It is a foregone conclusion that 
before a carrier can prepare any 
freight bill for transportation 
charges, where weight is the 
Measure, the weight of the ship- 
ment must be determined. While a 
carrier “should not be required to 
accept weights ascertained by ship- 
pers on private scales” (66 ICC 
300), nevertheless, in many _ in- 
stances, a carrier does abide by 
the weights a shipper specifies in 
a bill of lading which weights are 
based on prior arrangements. We 
shall enlarge upon this point in 
succeeding paragraphs. 


ICC Rulings 


As to weighing in general, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
has stated that “prima facie the 
system of charging by weight is 
more just than any other. It is the 
only system whereby the charge is 
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By HENRY G. ELWELL 


Traffic Consultant 


made proportionate to the service 
rendered. . . . The general rule is 
to charge by weight where weight 
can be a proper measure” (3 ICC 
241). The Commission also has 
said: “The weight of an article 
usually includes the weight of the 
package” (5 ICC 193). 

Sometimes it is difficult to ob- 
tain actual weights, such as on 
fresh fruit and vegetable shipments, 
in which cases estimated weights 
may be used. In regard to this 
practice the Commission has said: 
“Carriers in order to facilitate the 
movement of business may fix an 
estimated weight upon certain 
standard packages upon which a 
rate is based” (12 ICC 306). How- 
ever, “in the absence of proper 
tariff authority therefor, it is un- 
lawful to use estimated weights 
that are less than the actual 
weights” (63 ICC 18). 


Estimated Weights 

There is justification for using 
estimated weights in given circum- 
stances, but these weights must be 
based on some tangible reason. In 
connection with this statement we 
quote from the Commission as fol- 
lows: “The purpose of estimated 
weights is to avoid the delay, ex- 
pense, and labor incident to the 
actual weighing of each particular 
shipment” (16 ICC 376). “If an 
estimated weight is less than actual 
weight, the shipper obtains free 
transportation of so much of his 
shipment as is in excess of the esti- 
mated weight, and if greater than 


actual weight the carrier obtains 
a revenue upon the 
hauled. Therefore, estimated 
weights should 
closely as practicable to the carry- 
ing capacity of containers, when 
properly placed, plus the weight of 
the container” (120 ICC 733). 


excess not 


correspond as 


Actual Weight 

The actual weight of a shipment 
should be ascertained whenever 
possible, “but this practice is not 
always convenient, practicably, or 
even advisable” (13 ICC 401). In 
reference to using estimated 
weights on shipments, it all boils 
down to what can be done in the 
matter of weighing particular com- 
modities. On the whole, actual 
weights ought to be used, as 
pointed out by the Commission 
when it said “the shipper should 
be required to pay upon the actual 
weight” (14 ICC 75). 

As has been mentioned, it takes 
time and labor to weigh each indi- 
vidual package of a shipment. This 
is emphasized where the packages 
are of uniform size, shape and 
weight. Here enters the possibil- 
ity of using what is known as the 
weight agreement, which can be 
made effective upon request from 
a shipper to a carrier. By the use 
of the weight agreement there is 
avoided the necessity of weighing 
each unit prior to or at the time 
of shipping, and also estimated 
weights are eliminated. A stand- 
ard weight is ascertained and both 

(Continued on page 89) 
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scious of the importance of 

materials handling in all 
phases of distribution, as well as 
in the various stages of produc- 
tion. 

Undoubtedly, many large indus- 
tries will develop departments spe- 
cializing in materials handling, and 
will break them down into various 
sections. One section probably will 
specialize on handling within the 
plant, namely, on production opera- 
tions, which will include process 
conveyors, machine layouts, etc. 
This portion of the work will be 
handled by industrial engineers, 
whose interests are in cutting pro- 
duction costs. 


| eee is becoming con- 


Moving Materials 


However, they will be so  bur- 
dened with detail that they will not 
go beyond the finished product, at 
which point packaging experts will 
take up the matter of containers, 
packing, marking and other prepa- 
rations for shipments. When the 
finished product is ready for ship- 
ment, the traffic department takes 
up the task of moving the material 
safely, efficiently and economically 
from the producer’s plant to the 
user or consumer. 

At the same time the traffic de- 


partment is responsible for mov- e : 
ing materials and products from ac Ing on Int 
other points into its own plant for 


use or processing. 


Observation and experience lead bos ; 
. . i si on 
me to believe that very few traffic The traffic manager should be a disiribul 


departments are really performing materials handling. While the traffic manage 
their total functions as distribu- cialist or a container and packing specialist 
tion specialists; they are interested phases of distribution. He should be prepared 
mainly in routing, rates and insur- can be effected in transportation costs by usin 
ance and related matters. 

Very few of these departments 
initiate the request for better pack- 
ing. Very few ever take into con- 
sideration the various handlings 
involved in getting products from If industrial traffic departments be interested in the methods 
the vendors into their own plants are to increase their importance, packing used by the vendors of . 
nor, do they take into considera- traffic managers should be distri- coming commodities. Some of tit 
tion the handling problems involved bution specialists in the fullest advantages that may be obtaine! 
in getting the finished products sense. This means that they must by close coordination and be 
from their own plants into the concern themselves with methods of proper integration of vari 
hands of customers. packing outgoing products, and also phases of distribution were 0 















By MATTHEW W. POTTS 
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specialist. He should understand packing and 
should not become a materials handling spe- 
he should take a greater interest in all the 
0 take advantage of the many savings that 
modern methods of packing and handling? 


aerials Handling Consultant 


ined by the writer in the articles 
bn “Design for Industry” which ap- 
eared in this magazine in June 
nd July, 1944. In those articles 
he possibilities of getting packages 
such a form as to expedite hand- 
ing at the receiving end were 
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shown, and how this better hand- 
ling helped in the reduction of 
demurrage charges, speeded up the 
time of unloading trucks, made for 
safer and better handling of the 
materials. It also reduced accident 
hazards to the handlers, and per- 


T= pictures shown were 
taken in the plant of Carl 
H. Frink Mirs., which produces 
the Frink “sno-plows.” The 
use of the portable crane on 
this operation is said to make 
it possible to load in half the 
time with fewer men and with 
greater safety. In addition. 
the equipment is available 
for many other handling jobs 
throughout the plant where 
comparable time saving has 
been made. 


mitted the goods to be placed in 
proper storage more quickly and 
economically. 


Proper Packing 


Another example of proper co- 
ordination in the handling of sup- 
plies was developed by the Navy 
Clothing Depot at Brooklyn, New 
York. The need of better handling 
methods for incoming materials, 
their storage and the storage and 
shipment of finished products, 
brought about the development of 
a coordinated system which com- 
pletely changed the method of pack- 
ing incoming cloth. The packing 
and shipment of the finished prod- 
uct as palletized unit loads, saved 
time, labor and money not only 
from the clothing depot to the first 
navy warehouse, but at every sub- 
sequent stage from ports of em- 
barkation, fleet advance 
bases, to the final users, the sea- 
men with the fleet. This change 
was not accomplished by traffic men 
but by materials handling and pack- 
aging experts. However, it is in- 
dicative of what could be accom- 
plished by traffic managers if they 
knew something about packing 
methods, materials handling and 
other phases of distribution. 
Proper packing is important in 
order to keep down claims. Proper 
packing is important as a means 
of reducing handling time. Proper 
packing affects freight rates, both 
on outgoing and incoming material. 
Proper packing will permit the use 


bases, 


(Continued on page 60) 
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PART ' 


The Attitude of Established Airlines — 


HE established airlines of 
the United States are for 
economic regulation of non- 
scheduled and contract air carriers. 
So are most of the applicants repre- 
senting feeder lines which also, of 
course, will be operated on sched- 
ule. This attitude is to be expected. 
Opinions of the airlines were ex- 
pressed at the CAB non-scheduled 
air carrier investigation by Dr. 
Lewis C. Sorrell, Director of Re- 
search, Air Transport Assn., which 
speaks for that branch of the avia- 
tion industry. According to Dr. 
Sorrell’s testimony, airline atti- 
tudes toward economic regulation 
of non-scheduled air cargo carriers 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. Air cargo development chiefly 
requires scheduled service. Non- 
scheduled transportation will prob- 
ably account, in the future, for a 
rather small proportion of the total 
cargo carried by air. The type of 
operations suitable to air cargo de- 
velopment, therefore, is likely to be 
that rendered by common carriers 
operating over regular routes. Con- 
tract or irregular route services 
are likely to be of much less im- 
portance. 

2. The bases for CAB classifica- 
tion of air cargo operations should 
be: (1) General freight versus spe- 
cial commodities. (2) Common v. 
contract carrying. (3) Regular v. 
irregular route operations. While 
scheduling is an important aspect 
of service, it does not of itself con- 
stitute a basis for the classification 
of air carrier operations. 

3. Classification of services or 
operations does not determine the 
classification of operators, unless 
the specialization of carriers tends 
to coincide with the specialization 
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By JOHN H. FREDERICK, Air Cargo Consuliay 


of services. For example, there 
should be less tendency in air trans- 
portation for the development of 
irregular route carriers as a class; 
and there is greater likelihood than 
there was in the field of highway 
transportation that the need for 
irregular route services can be met 
by the regular route carriers, both 
trunk line and fixed base. This is 
because of the great flexibility of 
the airplane. In this case the dis- 
tinction, regular route versus ir- 
regular route, would not serve to 
differentiate between the classes of 
operators. Therefore, for the pres- 
ent at least, the classification of 
airline operators should be in terms 
of trunk line carriers and fixed base 


operators. Any further classificg 
tion either in terms of services @ 
equipment should wait upon futuy 
developments in the field of sp 
cialization of services by operatoy 

4. Duality of contract and com 
mon carrying should be allowed 
There is no volume of air cargo ip 
sight to sustain contract oper 
tion alone, as has been true it 
motor transportation. While som 
few operators might be able t 
match contracts and secure reaso- 
able load factors in both direction 
(without such an arrangement, ; 
contract carrier will find it difficul 
to survive), in more instances i! 
will be necessary to supplement 

(Continued on page 52) 








TABLE | 
Basic Information for Highway Carriers, Airlines and Class | Railroads* 


Class 1 

Truck 

Lines 
($500,000) 


Number companies 

Miles of route per carrier 

Assets per carrier 

Operating revenues per carrier... ... 


Ratios: 

Assets per mile of route or line...... .| 

Revenues per mile of route or line: 
Passenger. . Seto 


Freight 


Total Revenues... 
Operating Ratio. . 


Revenues per dollar of assets....... . | 


$418,000 
$1,240,000 | 


Class 1 
Bus 
Lines 
($500,000) 


236 | 88 | 17 | 1% 


2,670 1,600 | 2,439 | 
| $1,805,000 | $7,230,000 | $223,585,00 
560,00 


$2,655,000 | $6,279,000 | $ 56, 


Class 1 
Steam 
Railroads 


Domestic 
Airlines 


2,964 | 126,435 
‘Bf 

is | 25,660 
2,503 | 33,3 
92.1 1 
$1.28 | $4 


1,135 | 
1,668 | 
mo 


156 


464 





1,668 | 
| 
83.2 | 
$1.47 | 


464 
95.3 
$2.96 


* The year 1942 is taken as the basis for all except operating ratio where the average 
41 was used. Class 1 motor carriers with revenues in excess of $500,000 were used ral 
than all such motor carriers, because more detailed information was available regar@ 


their activities. 
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Hirtreighh Siccess Story/ 


soa = Aouad 


First’ Airgo fashion shipment is loaded at 
LaGuardia Field, N. Y. At left are Peter Stelling, 

of Joske’s, and Nettie Rosenstein. Special ship- 
@ ping beg weighs 3 Ibs., holds 15 to 30 dresses. 


ea rm 
YY 


lote afternoon, arrives in San Antonio 5:35 


? Shipment departs from LeGuardia Field in 
@ the following morning. 





foske’s opens at 9 a.m. Latest fashions are 
available to San Antonio women at same time 


3 Nettie Rosenstein gorments are on sale as 
@ cs to New York women! 
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UP-TO-THE-MINUTE STYLES 
SHIPPED FROM NEW YORK TO SAN ANTONIO 
BY AIRFREIGHT 


Newest fashions by Nettie Rosenstein, famous New 
York designer, arrive “on hanger” at Joske’s of Texas 


—ready-for-sale at same time as in New York. 


NCE again, American Airlines’ Airfreight service 
@) makes possible a fashion first! Smartly styled 
Nettie Rosenstein dresses leave New York in late 
afternoon, reach San Antonio at 5:35 next morning 
and are on sale when Joske’s opens at 9 o’clock. Gar- 
ments arrive wrinkle-free, thanks to the new, light- 
weight garment bag in which they are shipped—on 
hangers. And this is not merely a novelty—it’s sound, 
profitable merchandising. Airfreight’s low rates make 
its use practical for day-in-day-out shippers! 

This is but one of a mounting number of cases in 
which progressive shippers and recipients are utiliz- 
ing American Airlines’ Airfreight. Why not find out 
now how Airfreight can work for you? The possibili- 
ties for benefits by Airfreight are many — including 
extended markets, greater profits, increased good will. 
reduction of wasteful inventories, lowering of stor- 
age, packaging and spoilage costs. Even if you think 
your business is different, why not consult the Air- 
freight research staff and Airfreight sales engineers? 
They’re ready to study your special requirements. 
Write to Airfreight Division, American Airlines, 100 
Kast 42nd Street, New York 17, N: Y. 

American Airlines International Airfreight 
is available to and from Mexico, too 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


THE NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS 














Used in Atomic Bomb Production 


Lightweight electric handtruck employed in atomic bomb 


production at Oak Ridge, Tenn., was painted white for sur- 
face checking after daily washing-down. 


By ROY L. WOLTER 


Automatic Transportation Co. 
Chicago, IIl. 


W HEN the Stone & Webster engi- 

neers were planning and build- 
ing one of the “Manhattan Engineer 
District” projects, which later was re- 
vealed to be concerned with the de- 
velopment of atomic bombs, one of 
their pressing problems was the me- 
chanical and safe handling of heavy 
loads and spotting them during proces- 
sing within a fraction of an inch on a 
predetermined layout. They turned to 
materials handling engineers of the 
Automatic Transportation Co. and 
solved the problem with its “trans- 
porter,” the so-called “daddy” of the 
new motorized electric hand-truck in- 
dustry. 

So successful was the experiment 
that more than 200 of these “trans- 
porters” were employed in speeding 
the production of the atomic bombs 
which undoubtedly hastened the con- 
clusion of the war with Japan. 

We have been asked what features 
there are about this motorized hand- 
truck that helped solve the ticklish 
production problem of handling the 
heavy materials from the atomic bomb. 
Well, no different than those which the 
armed forces and their suppliers also 
found extremely valuable to employ 
throughout the war. The navy, the first 
to use the “transporter” in large quan- 
tities, dubbed it “the little giant,” be- 
cause it quickly and safely moved tons 
of material on 24-hour schedules. Ex- 
cept for a few minutes time out to 
change the battery every 8 to 10 hours, 
these motorized electric handtrucks 
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have been in continuous operation in 
many plants for four years. At this 
writing more than 7,000 are in use in 
many industries. 

For the atomic bomb project, the 
“transporter” was used mainly as a 
tractor to spot loaded trailers within a 
fraction of an inch of a designated 
mark. An arrow, placed at the front 
of the “transporter,” helps the operator 
achieve this purpose. The precision 
and safe control of any forward or re- 
verse movement of the truck were im- 
portant factors in its selection. The 
body was painted white to facilitate 
checking its surface after the daily 
washing-down it receives when in 
operation. The usual color of all Auto- 
matic electric trucks is orange. 

It must be pointed out here that the 
“transporter” is not a so-called “war- 
baby.” It was developed prior to the 
outbreak of the war. But the exacting 
needs of a _ lightweight. motorized 
handtruck to handle heavy loads 
quickly and safely to satisfy the mam- 
moth requirements of the armed forces 
greatly increased the demand. Its pro- 
duction was doubled, then quadrupled, 
and finally reached eight times its 
initial quantity output when V-J Day 
was announced. 

In the meantime, the advertising and 
sales departments brought the “trans- 
porter” to the attention of civilian in- 
dustries. The result is a large back- 
log of orders that insures the opera- 
tion of the company’s plant with its 
full war-expanded working force em- 
ployed on two shifts. 


Non-Scheduled Air Carg 
(Continued from page 50) 


contract carrying with comp 
carrier traffic. The growth of 4 
cargo transportation may, in fag 
be greatly restricted unless thy 
duality of operation is permitt 
It is recognized that the potentij 
of undue discrimination undoy 
edly exists in dual operating righ 
but if future would-be contry 
operators are accorded common eq 
rier rights in order to exist, 
the existing common Carriers m 
also be given the right to meet th 
competition by engaging in eg 
tract carrying. 

5. There should be territorial » 
strictions on the right to opera 
over irregular routes. In the mot 
carrier field, certificates and pe 
mits to engage in irregular rou 
operations have always specifid 
the area of operation in lieu ¢ 
route specification. In air tray 
portation, regardless of regulatig 
it is probable that economics 
erect barriers to efforts to ff 
everywhere, or anywhere, and # 
any time. The difficulty of contr 
ling such far-flung operations, « 
of supervising those who perfom 
them; of securing return loads aul 
keeping down empty mileage, 
well as other operating difficultie 
will doubtless serve to impose ft 
strictions upon such _ grandit 
schemes. 






















Public Interest 


From the standpoint of publ 
interest, there are two vital obj 
tions to unlimited air operatil 
rights. These are: (1) Thet 
dency to employ such rights tol 
vade the territories served by ott 
certificated carriers, and espeti 
regular route carriers who @ 
maintain regular service. (2) 
tendency of such operations to s# 
the cream from the traffic in 
ous regions without assuming 
of the responsibility for provid 
regular, dependable, and al¥ 
available service. The motor @ 
rier field offers abundant examp* 
of irregular route operations ? 
coming so frequent and continué 
as to amount to regular route # 

(Continued on page 55) 
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y First Flight from Casablanca to 
habua, India, taught me a lot of ‘plane 
s.’ 1 was heading for the 19,000-foot 
mp to entertain our G. I.’s in China. 
trip in the Curtiss Commando... 
d the stories I heard about the 
pmmando’s amazing ruggedness... 
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they built a new ‘lifeline’ to China, 
flying loads as high as 50,000 pounds 
gross weight in Curtiss Commandos, 
through monsoon rains, raging snow- 
storms, 100-mile-an-hour winds and at- 
tacking Zeros. Soon more supplies were 
flowing into China than ever went over 
the Burma Road. The odds shifted... 


roulfmally sold me! Remember back in ’43 
ecified hen the Burma Road was cut off? Only and you know the rest. The Army 
, trickle of supplies was reaching the held out...thanks to the new Burma 
@ll hinese Army. Then the Air Transport Road of the Air... today’s great 
trauaemmand rolled into action. Overnight airliner . . . the Curtiss Commando!”’ 
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Added Attraction. The luxurious comfort and 
deluxe service aboard a Curtiss Commando are new 
to air travel. But they’re really just added attrac- 
tions. The huge transport is designed primarily for 
speed ... the chief function of flying. And it offers 
far greater speed of delivery, for both passengers 
and cargo, than any of today’s airline transports. 





PAT O'BRIEN... SOON 10 BE SEEN IN “THE 
PASSIONATE GHOST” + AN RKO PICTURE 


Yesterday's Great Lifeliner 
Today's Great Airliner 
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FIRST IN FLIGHT 
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When An Emergency Arises, you'll want that 
rush shipment to be sure to Fly Commando! For 
the Commando requires less time at flight stops 
for servicing and loading. For instance, improved 
fuel tank filler necks take gasoline as fast as 
fueling systems can pump it. So, over-all speed 
is greater than ever for goods that Fly Commando! 


msider Your Transportation Costs. 
ally, when you ship by air, you increase 
ts in several important ways. Losses in 
lage and markdowns... storage space 
-.. assets frozen in transit ... are 
reduced with fast and frequent Com- 
ndo delivery of air-fresh merchandise, 
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CLASS OF SERVICE 

Superior in every respect + as mechanical 
leatures 

New winch design coupled * give Multiple oper- 

with traditional Gor ating advantages 


i i = Equal factors of 
Wood quality will bring safety ia off ports 


“=| WINCH ann CABLEGRAM | 2" 
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WINCH USERS EVERYWHERE. 

GAR WOOD'S DRAMATIC STORY ABOUT THE DEVELOPMENT OF A SUPER-WINCH 
FOR MILITARY USE WILL BE RELEASED NEXT MONTH. THE IMPROVEMENTS 

ARE SO RADICAL — THE EFFICIENCY SO REMARKABLE THAT THESE NEW, WAR 
PROVED. WINCHES VIRTUALLY OBSOLETE ANY WINCH UNIT EVER OFFERED 

FOR CIVILIAN USE PRIOR TO 1946...THIS IS AN ADVANCE NOTICE OF 

GAR WOOD'S RELEASE FOR CIVILIAN PURCHASE, THE WORLD'S BEST WINCHES. 


THANX FOR WAITIN' 
GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, INC. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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yice without certificate authoriza- 
tion therefor. 

From this summary it is appar- 
ent that the airlines have rested 
yery heavily upon motor carrier 
experience in formulating their 
attitudes toward various aspects of 
the problem under discussion. They 
are perfectly justified in doing this, 
and it is fortunate that we have a 
field of transportation like the mo- 
tor carrier field, with so many of 
its economic problems akin to those 
of air transportation, from which 
lessons may be drawn. 

Of course, no two forms of trans- 
portation, and no two operating 
companies within the same form, 
have exactly the same economic 
characteristics. Each has certain 
inherent advantages and disadvan- 
tages, both in the service it renders 
and in the operations necessary to 
the rendition of that service. For 
example, as Dr. Sorrell pointed out 
in his statement before the CAB: 

“The types of equipment they 
employ differ in original cost, ser- 
vice capacity, longevity; they con- 
sume different types of fuel puz- 
chased at different costs; they 
utilize greatly divergent amounts 
of energy to consummate a given 
amount of transportation service; 
the depreciation rates on their 
equipment are not the same; they 
do not have to provide the same 
amounts of fixed (i.e., non-mobile) 
equipment and plant; they obtain 
greatly differing amounts of utili- 
tation per annum from their equip- 
Ment; terminal costs are not the 
Same for each; the length of the 
hauls they enjoy, as well as the 
Prices they receive for the same 
Passenger-mile or ton-mile units of 
Service differ.” 

Despite the patent differences 
just mentioned, there are a number 
important and basic aspects of 
fansportation which have meaning 
for the problem of organization 

ugh specialization of service. 
are: 

1. The area of route to be devel- 
Oped must have sufficient traffic 
Potential so that, taken in conjunc- 
mon With feasible rates, the enter- 

e will secure enough revenues 
meet expenses and provide some 
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Largest Land Plane 


oreren 


Capable of circling the globe with only two stops, the Douglas C-74 Globemaster 

was test flown recently at Long Beach, Cal. The new sky giant embodies all the 

newest developments of aerodynamics, including thermal de-icing, laminar flow 

wings, reversible pitch propellers, full span flaps, walkways in wings for servicing 

engines in flight, and built in freight elevator and traveling cranes to facilitate 

cargo handling. The Globemaster weighs 155,000 lb., has a speed of over 300 
m.p.h., and can carry a useful load of 30 tons. 





return on the investment. There 
also must be opportunity to expand 
as needs require. This area may be 
measured by various _ statistical 
units such as revenue per mile of 
route, per head of population, or 
per unit of land area. 

2. How much investment per 
mile of route or per dollar of rev- 
enue is needed to produce the nec- 
esSary returns? k 

3. How much must be expended 
per dollar of revenue to perform 
the service? What is the operating 
ratio? 


Future Development 

Dr. Sorrell points out, in justifi- 
cation of his reliance on motor 
carrier experience as a guide for 
future air cargo developments, that 
if air and motor transportation are 
similar in these basic considera- 
tions, it will follow that experience 
in the organization of highway 
transportation should be of some 
value as a guide to the future de- 
velopment of air transportation. In 
order to determine the degree of 
comparability, he presented Table 
1, from which it may be seen that 
while air transportation, as devel- 
oped to date, does not correspond 
to highway transportation exactly 
in the basic aspects of organiza- 
tion, it is sufficiently similar to 
justify recourse to highway experi- 
ence as a guide to the future. There 
is no doubt that air development 


more nearly parallels highway than 
railroad expansion. 

Airlines, like highway carriers, 
“turn over” their investments more 
often than once a year, whereas 
railroads do so only once in three 
to four years. Also, it will be seen 
from the table that air transport’s 
revenues per mile of route corre- 
spond fairly well with those of the 
motor bus industry; its operating 
ratio approximates that of the 
trucking industry, and is far above 
that prevailing on the railroads. 
Its investment per mile of line is 
also much closer to that of the 
highway carriers than to that of 
the railroads. 

It would, however, be 
to pattern the regulation of non- 
scheduled and contract air trans- 
portation too closely upon the model 
offered by the motor carriers. Mo- 
tor carrier experience certainly 
will not be duplicated exactly, and 
surely the regulations promulgated 
under the Motor Transportation 
Act of 1935 by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission should not be 
adopted as such. Dr. Sorrell, how- 
ever, has made a very important 
contribution on behalf of the sched- 
uled air carriers to this perplexing 
problem. 

It will be seen that while sched- 
uled airlines believe that their 
vested rights should be protected 
against unwarranted’ encroach- 
ment, they are not trying to make 
air transportation a monopoly. 


a mistake 
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(Continued from page 26) 
satisfaction mean 
and profits. 

Whether the projected distribu- 
tion system is predicated cn public 
warehouse operations or on a com- 
pany operated branch arrangement, 
the research principles are the 
same. In our case, the nature of our 
business and company policy re- 
quire that distribution be entirely 
within our own control and, hence, 
we use a system of company oper- 
ated branches. 


increased sales 


Mapping Boundaries 

When top management desires 
to add a new branch, the sales de- 
partment will select a city within a 
market area which currently has a 
large sales volume and, even more 
important, potentialities which may 
be developed by better customer 
servicing at a reasonable cost. 
Whether such a desire can be 
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realized is a question of fact to be 
proved by research studies. 

A large black and white map 
similar to the section reproduced 
with this article and showing im- 
portant cities and county lines is 
secured. On this map is traced the 
distribution boundaries of the 
existing branches in the market 
area under study. The traffic de- 
partment will now begin to check 
freight tariffs and compile freight 
rates from existing branch loca- 
tions and from the contemplated 
branch locations to cities and towns 
in the market area. This compila- 
tion usually is made by states and 
counties. The rate breaking points, 
subsequently, are determined and 
indicated by means of boundary 
lines on the map. 

These rate breaking points are 
arrived at by adding the carload or 
truckload rate into respective dis- 
tribution locations and the Il. c. 1. 

































or |. & |. rate beyond to a particular 
city. It will be noted that an are 
thus delineated will take the form 
of an elongated circle with the pro 
jected distribution center nearest 
the source of supply. This pecul: 
arity is readily explained by the 
fact that the economy of distribi- 
tion is in a forward direction and, 
hence, the area of back haul rele 
tively is small. 


Type of Product 

It must be borne in mind, @ 
course, that the physical appear 
ance and the size of the area de 
lineated on the map will vary wit! 
the character of the products atl 
the spread which may exist 
tween the carload and the I. ¢.! 
rates. It is essential that traf 
management be well equipped at 
that it has the ability to develi? 
for itself the correct freight rate 
Dependence on _ outside  sourté 
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usually is unsatisfactory because of 
the lack of specialized experience 
in the tariffs and freight rates ap- 
plicable to particular products. 


Sales Coordination 


When the traffic department has 
concluded its studies and has 
mapped its distribution lines based 
on freight rates, the matter goes 
to the sales department for its 
consideration. In submitting the 
problem to sales, the traffic depart- 
ment must include a statement of 
all freight rates and services ap- 
Dlicable to the marginal territory. 
The sales department will then de- 
lineate on the map its ideas rela- 
tive to boundary line placement. 
Its decisions will be founded on 
sales statistics, sales experience, es- 
timated potential sales volume, etc. 
The sales department’s lines may 
very well extend beyond those of 
the traffic department inasmuch 
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as the element.of delivery service 
is better from the contemplated lo- 
cation than from the former dis- 
tribution points and it must be 
borne in mind that the matter of 
delivery service to customers is 
a very important sales factor. 

The map with its conflicting sales 
and traffic department boundary 
lines will be submitted next to top 
management for final considera- 
tion. This submission will include 
traffic department figures on ship- 
ping costs to the marginal ter- 
ritory and a sales department 
analysis of sales by counties to- 
gether with a statement relative to 
delivery service from the respective 
points of distribution. The branch 
operations department will supply 
information on the average cost of 
branch rent, operations, taxes, etc., 
based on past experience and sta- 
tistics. 

Top management must be pro- 








Copyright American’ Map Co. Ine. 


vided also with accurate informa- 
tion relative to the number of 
square feet required for warehous- 
ing, the cost of billing customer 
invoices, personnel requirements 
for office, warehouse, etc. Much of 
the above data is compiled in re- 
spect to gross sales units for pur- 
poses of clarification. Complete 
and exact information is thus made 
available to management showing 
costs of distributing merchandise 
in the territory under study and 
costs of shipping to points beyond 
the traffic department’s lines. 


As Illustration 

By way of illustration, reference 
to the map will reveal that Fort 
Dodge, Ia., and La Crosse, Wis., 
are both beyond the traffic depart- 
ment’s lines. From Brooklyn, N. Y., 
to Fort Dodge the combination 
freight rate is $1.57 per 100 Ib. via 

(Continued on page 74) 
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EC A aT eed a ARRAN LE ON a 


The international traffic man- 
ager must concern himself 
with the pyramiding effect of 
his actions throughout an area 
inhabited by two billion 
people, and comprising about 
one hundred national units 
of commercial importance. 


By GEORGE F. BAUER 


International Consultant 


manager to see that raw mate- 

rials for a product are moved 
from source of supply to point of 
fabrication, and that the finished 
product is moved from point of 
fabrication to the ultimate user. 

In world trade, the traffic man- 
ager assumes these responsibili- 
ties for an area inhabited by two 
billion people, and comprising 
about 100 national units of com- 
mercial importance. 

The traffic manager functioning 
in world trade cannot limit him- 
self to the usual methods of trans- 
portation. He must be familiar 
with inter-nation services offered 
by railways; transport facilities 
with non-contiguous territories of 
the United States; ocean ship- 
ping; motor vehicle facilities 
abroad; and_ international air 
cargo transportation. 

There is one very important 
hazard to which the international 
traffic manager is exposed. Fail- 
ure by him to recognize global 
traffic developments of all kinds 
may tend ‘to make the goods of his 
firm less competitive in certain 
markets. Firms with alert traffic 
managers will be able to effect 
considerable savings as a_re- 


[' is the function of the traffic 
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sult of new or changed shipping 
methods. 

There is another factor with 
which the international traffic 
manager must concern himself to 
a far greater extent than his do- 
mestic prototype. This factor is 
the pyramiding effect of his ac- 


‘tions. 


Pyramid Effect 


Failure to discourage obsolete 
packing methods may mean not 
only the increased cost of provid- 
ing a container, but increased 
duty imposed on it by a foreign 
government as well. In some 
countries, a local sales tax is 
levied on the cost of the container, 
increased by the amount of cus- 
toms duty. 

There have been some instances 
where improper packing, because 
of pyramided effects caused by 
levies in foreign trade, has re- 
sulted in expenditures of up to 13 
percent of the value of the goods 
contained in the shipping carton. 

In world trade, weight of the 
container is a factor to consider, 
especially if shipment is to a 
country like Venezuela, where 
customs duties are levied on gross, 


rather than on net weight df 
goods. , 

In international commerce, it it 
not a saving in freight charges a 
original source that counts alone 
Here, too, there is a pyramiding 
effect. Many nations apply # 
valorem duties on the value @ 
goods landed at their ports @ 
entry. These duties are leviel 
both on the cost of the containe 
and the cost of transportation be 
tween country of origin and cout 
try of destination. If sales taxes 
are applicable locally, there isé 
still further pyramiding of costs 

Certain manufacturing develop 
ments may require interpretatia 
by the traffic manager who is alk 
ious to help the sale of his com 
pany’s products abroad. 

As the Duco process of paintil! 
and welding were introduced ii 
the manufacture of automobiles 
certain effects were inevitable i 
the conduct of overseas busines 
Utilization of these technical 
velopments in the furtherance df 
export business, however, -hingt 
more on the traffic manager, al! 
less on the production executive 

A new opportunity to effect sar 
ings in pyramided transportatid! 

(Continued on page 137) 
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Failure to notify your insurance company when goods are ordered 
stopped en route may cause serious complications. Economical and 
adequate protection is easily obtainable through the use of the 


proper policy. 


Insuring Goods Stopped In Transit 


The Spectator, Property Insurance Review 


cussed the insurance of mer- 

chandise from point of ship- 
ment to its final destination, re- 
serving as more appropriate to this 
month’s issue, which is devoted 
largely to traffic management’s 
role in distribution, a discussion of 
the ramifying problems arising out 
of goods “stopped in transit.” 

The insuring clause of the Ship- 
per’s Interest Transportation 
Floater Policy states: “This in- 
surance attaches from the time the 
goods leave factory, store or ware- 
house at initial point of shipment, 
and cover thereafter continuously, 
in due course of transportation, 
until same are delivered at store or 
warehouse at destination.” 

Now these words “in due course 
of transportation” form the crux of 
the whole subject of this article. 
The literal meaning of the term, 
to my knowledge, never has been 
adjudicated in the courts with re- 
spect to insurance. The common 
sense definition of the term (and 
insurance contracts are based 
upon common sense interpreta- 
tion in spite of the necessarily 
carefully chosen but sometimes con- 
fusing words used in_ policies) 
would be “anything that is in con- 
tinuous motion by conveyances” 
from one defined point (starting) 
to another defined point (destina- 
tion). 

If anything or anybody inter- 
tupts this “continuous course” the 


N the October number, I dis- 
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By CHARLES F. RUPPRECHT 


Associate Editor 


insured must carefully consider 


the effect upon the intent of the in- 
surance policy. If, for instance, 
the shipper transports the mer- 
chandise to a point where it will 
be intermingled with the merchan- 
dise of others to make up a full 
carload, and thereby reduced his 
shipping costs, the policy, without 
question, would cover the merchan- 
dise while it was taken out of 
“continuous motion of transporta- 
tion” and fully protect it while it 
remained “stationary” in a freight 
depot or warehouse. 


Policy Requirements 

Again, if transit of merchandise 
is stopped or delayed by circum- 
stances “outside the control of the 
insured,” such as fire, flood, over- 
turn, or strike, even though no 
damage actually occurred to the 
insured merchandise, such _ stop- 
page is covered by the policy. 
Such stoppage may require the re- 
moval of the insured merchandise 
to some type of warehouse and the 
goods may remain there as long as 
20 days (such as in the case of 
floods) and no change in the in- 
sured’s program is required. 

It. is, however, a different matter 
if the owner of the insured mer- 
chandise orders a_ stoppage of 
goods in transit, such as for mar- 
keting purposes; then notification 
must be made to the insurance 
company through the shipper’s 


broker or the company’s ‘agent. 
The reason for this action re- 
volves around the question of the 
rate and premium for the insur- 
ance. <As | pointed out in my 
previous article, the rate for ship- 
per’s interest insurance is low, 
ranging between five cents per 
$100 of insurance to a high of 26c. 
In the example worked out, the 
rate was $.056 per $100 or $.56 
and a fraction per $1000. These 
rates cover the goods against near- 
ly every hazard you can think of 
including fire, lightning, collision, 
wind, riot and strike, theft, smoke, 
aircraft and motor vehicle dam- 
age, water, flood and many others. 
When you order a stoppage in 
transit your merchandise will be 
placed in a warehouse where the 
lowest fire rate obtainable is 
quoted at 10c. per $100. To that 
rate the company would add spe- 
cific rate charges for each of the 
other hazards enumerated which 
would produce an absolute mini- 
mum of 50c. per $100 insurance. 
The average rate applying to the 
average location will approximate 
more nearly the figure, $1.50 per 
$100 insurance. You can figure 
out the reason for this increase in 
rate by considering how much 
more likely a stationary building 
is to suffer these damages than a 
moving conveyance such as a 
freight car, airplane, truck or ship. 
It’s a mathematical formula. 
(Continued on page 137) 
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Metal of Motion 


(Continued from page 45) 


ling problems would be simplified. 
It has been suggested that magne- 
sium be used for the sections of 
l.c.l. container cars. 

A promising field for magnesium 
is that of materials handling equip- 
ment. In the opinion of Howard 
Perkins of Brooks & Perkins, De- 
troit metallurgical organization, 
the aircraft, materials handling 
equipment, railroad, and motor 
truck industries will absorb the 
bulk of future magnesium produc- 
tion in the order given. 


Weight Reduction 

“Magnesium is a natural for 
handling equipment,” Mr. Perkins 
told DISTRIBUTION AGE. “We are 
filling a contract for hand trucks 
for a beverage manufacturer now. 
These trucks are used to wheel bot- 
tles from delivery trailers to stores. 
The steel truck formerly used for 
this purpose weighed 27 lb. The 
new magnesium alloy truck weighs 
11 Ib. 

“The weight economies we have 
effected on manual handling de- 
vices are possible to an even greater 
extent on mechanized equipment. 
Consider the case of equipment 














“Canned” War Surplus 


The “canning” in aluminum of valu- 
able war surplus materials, running 
all the way from heavy machine tools 
to delicate instruments and electrical 
apparatus, has been announced re- 
cently as one of the peacetime projects 
of the Glenn L. Martin Co. 

The development of ingenious alu- 
minum “barriers,” some of which 
“breathe” through a drying agent: 
others of which are hermetically 
sealed, has come about through ex- 
perimental army contracts for the can- 
ning of guns. It has been determined 
that by such methods, all sorts of man- 
ufactured articles and materials can 
be stored in the open. 








where weight is not needed for 
compensatory balance. All the out- 
side operating parts, and the power 
plant itself could be made lighter 
through the use of this new metal.” 

The magnesium makers feel that 
they have created a powerful rifle, 
and aimed it at the heart of high 
distribution costs the high 
cost of transportation. They feel 
that if their claims for magnesium 
are substantiated, the traffic man- 
ager, in the interests of the ship- 
per, will “pull the trigger” by rec- 
ommending adoption of the metal 
of motion to manufacturers of car- 
riers, containers, and materials 
handling equipment. 





Palletized Nails 





Nearly all types of construction materials lend themselves to palletization and 
mechanized handling. Here 24 heavy kegs of nails comprise a compact unit load. 
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Handling + Traffic 


(Continued from page 49) 







of materials handling equipmey 
Materials handling equipment yj 
reduce accident hazards. Materigh 
handling equipment will speed y 
the loading and unloading of cay 
Proper use of materials handliy 
equipment assures better storay 
methods by making it practicabh 
to utilize storage space to bette 
advantage. Materials handliy 
equipment can help reduce insy. 
ance costs. These are only a fy 
of the many advantages that cy 
be obtained by proper coordinatiqn 



















through intelligent packing ay 
handling. 

Traffic managers in the pat 
were not specialists. Even today, 





their opportunities often are no 
fully recognized. But in worldwik 
distribution which is about to tak 
place it will be necessary to tak 
advantage of every possible savin 
in time and space. Traffic map 
agers are going to be called upm 
to figure out when to use air cargo, 
and in the use of air cargo it is 
important to have the proper pack 
age so as to make the shipment a 
light as possible, and yet sufi 
ciently strong to withstand pre 
sures and strains and the possibil 
ity of having it transferred t 
other types of carriers for emer 
gency handling. 
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Broader Interest Needed hour, 


Traffic managers will have t 
have a knowledge of handling f 
cilities available at airports so tha 
their containers and materials cal 
be properly handled and stowed fot 
air shipment. The changes that 
have taken place in the stowage 0! 
straight hold vessels, in the ship 
ment of palletized unit loads over 
seas, also will affect packing meth 
ods and handling costs. The trafit 
specialist should be in a position! 
bring to bear all of these importall 
facts in the pleading of rate cas# 
on all types of transportation. 

As stated in the beginning ¢ 
this article, the traffic manage 
should be a distribution specialist 
aware of all the factors involve 
which, if properly integrated, «i 
help make overall distribution mot 
efficient and economical. 
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When electric industrial trucks, powered by Exide-Iron- 
§ clad Batteries do the lifting, hauling and stacking of mate- 


tials, you can be certain of full shift availability hour after 
hour, day after day. There is no down time for adjust- 
ments, repairs or other attention. 


Exide-Ironclad Batteries have the high power ability needed 
to meet the high-kilowatt demands encountered in “stop 
and go” materials handling. They provide high maintained 
voltage throughout discharge, thus assuring a uniform rate 
of operations. And the high capacity of Exides keeps electric 
industrial trucks on the job during every working minute 
of the shift. You can always count on powerful, rugged 
Exides for dependability, long-life, safety and ease of main- 
tenance. These are the factors which add up to lower handling 
costs per ton. 


Write us for a FREE copy of the bulletin “Unit Loads,” pre- 
pared by The Electric Industrial Truck Association. It tells 
how to cut handling costs up to 50%... covers latest R 0 N F L A D 
developments in materials handling ... and includes actual 
case histories. B Al I : R | : S 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 32 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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N prior articles on costing dis- 
tribution we discussed the sub- 
ject from the standpoint of its 

two basic classifications, internal 
or controllable costs, and external 
or uncontrollable costs, the former 
are paid by the manufacturer or 
distributor, the latter are incurred 
and paid by another link in the dis- 
tributive chain. External costs, as 
we suggested, should be handled by 
some sort of an institute of distri- 
bution, as proposed by this maga- 
zine. Such an organization would 
have to be provided with facilities 
for the study of distribution costs 
on a national basis, so that the 
various elements could be coordi- 
nated from raw materials to con- 
sumer. 


Cost Groups 


We also grouped internal costs 
into two sub-divisions: 1. handling, 
2. marketing, the former concerned 
with the movement of goods, the 
latter with the promotional efforts 
required to induce consumers to 
buy. To cost handling, the figures 
had to be broken down into the 
various operational routines or 
processes and then a unit cost ar- 
rived at per product. This was 
discussed in a previous article. 

In this article, we cover the other 


_division of internal costs, market- 


ing. These costs are recorded in a 
similar manner, according to func- 
tions or operations, and the number 
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of units marketed divided into the 
total cost to get the unit cost of 
marketing. 

Marketing has been costed after 
a fashion by various agencies, 
trade associations, research organi- 
zations, and others. Sometimes, 
management has compiled figures, 
but routines differ, and the hit-or- 
miss work done to date is about 
as intelligible as Chinese to an 
Eskimo. The big reason is that 
marketing cost is a more compli- 
cated procedure than  producfion 
costing or even the costing of 
handling. 

Production is more or less me- 
chanical and under the thumb of 
management, hence, standards can 
be compiled, and cost control made 
more effective. In marketing costs 
psychological factors play a more 
important part: the consumer must 
be induced to buy through adver- 
tising and selling appeals, and it 
isn’t so easy to determine results 
from these media. Management can 
determine with exactitude how 
much production a machine turns 
out and what that production costs 
but getting a line on the sales re- 
sults of an advertising or selling 
sampaign, or determining just how 
much of its cost is chargeable to a 
particular product where a number 
of products are advertised and sold 
through salesmen, is not as easy to 
figure. 

Where a concern makes one prod- 
uct, the cost work is relatively easy, 


By FRED MERISH 


Special Correspondent 


all marketing cost is charged t 
that product. But a majority of 


companies produce from two t 


more than one hundred different 
products, some of them marketed 
through different channels. This 


requires a lot of mathematical 
gymnastics in order to compute the 
marketing cost per product 


General Breakdown 


Marketing costs fall into thes 
general heads: 1. Advertising; 2 
Selling; 3. Financing; 4. Admin- 
istration. 

Under each of these heads may 
be many accounts, depending upo 
the business set-up. Advertising 
may cover direct-mail solicitation, 
samples, newspaper space, commer: 
cial movies shown in churches ané 
clubs, demonstrations, etc. Selling 
may cover airplane travel, sale 
men’s car expense, salesmen sa 
aries, expenses of sales office, sales 
manager’s salary, etc. Financing 
may cover bond issues, bank loans, 
mortgages, consumer credit, collec 
tions, claims, insurance, etc. At 
ministration concerns all commer 
cial expense not chargeable under 
the other three heads and thes 
items would vary from rent to de 
preciation, usually expenses found 
under commercial overhead. All 
the accounts listed under thes 
four general heads are recorded bY 
most managements, but they ale 
not classified so that marketinf 
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cost per product is readily deter- 
mined. 

Auxiliary records classifying 
these costs as shown could 
up without disturbing existing 
fnancial records and these addi- 
recordings could provide 
valuable data on marketing costs. 
Managements use auxiliary records 
for other phases of operation, such 
las depreciation, collections and pro- 
duction costing, so this suggestion 
is not a departure from the norm. 
The absence of distribution costing 
records in most organizations is a 
business anomaly that needs cor- 
rection. 


be set 


Unit Costs 


Marketing expense should be 
roken down to unit costs, similar 
0 handling costs. Where research 
has been done on this subject, the 
init cost has been the yardstick, 
even for wholesalers and retailers. 
le believe that this measurement 
hould be adopted by all when cost- 
ing distribution, otherwise, there 
ill be no uniformity and analysis 
vill be so difficult as to be virtu- 
illy impossible. Without intelligent 
analysis of distribution costs, the 
vork is hardly worth while. 

Unit costing requires that man- 
agement record the units sold per 
roduct and the marketing costs 
hargeable to each product. Where 
ore than one product is marketed, 
his makes it necessary to pro-rate 
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Marketing has been costed after a fashion by vari- 
ous agencies, trade associations, research organi- 


zations and others. 


Sometimes management has 


compiled figures, but routines differ, and the hit-or- 
miss work done to date is about as intelligible as 
Chinese to an Eskimo. 


marketing costs in many cases. For 
example, if a salesman sells 10 
products, it isn’t always easy to 
determine the exact selling cost per 
product. 

Salesmen are not like 
workers, under thumb all the time, 
so that their work can be timed 
exactly. Moreover, salesmen, intent 
on selling, are not likely to record 
the time spent discussing each 
product or the mileage consumed 
while selling each product and this 
would be the only way to get a 
figure mathematically accurate. For 
this reason, there is always more 
or less estimating necessary in 
costing marketing, nevertheless, an 
intelligent approach to the subject 
will provide valuable figures upon 
which to effect economies in distri- 
bution. 

There are three ways to cost 
marketing expense per product: 

1. Charge direct if you can ear- 
mark the expense as belonging to 
one product exclusively. 

2. Split the expense up equally 
among all products if you know 
that all products get equal benefit. 

3. Pro-rate on the basis of sales 
volume if you cannot determine 
just what portion of a marketing 
expense should be charged to each 
product. This is where the esti- 
mating comes in. 

Always charge directly those ex- 
penses that can be earmarked for 
a product or that may be split up 
on an equitable percentage basis. 


factory. 


Iixpenses that cannot be identified 
as chargeable to one or more prod- 
ucts but which are applicable to all, 
should be pro-rated on the basis of 
sales volume. 


Advertising 


For example, if $1,000 is spent 
advertising Product A, then $1,000 
is charged to Product A. If Prod- 
ucts A, B, C, D are given equal 
space in an advertising campaign, 
then one-quarter of its cost could 
be charged to each product. If an 
advertising campaign covered all 
products and it was impossible to 
determine just how much space or 
time was given to each product, as 
is often the case, then this expense 
should be pro-rated to each product 
on the basis of sales volume. 

Other marketing costs may be 
even more difficult to charge di- 
rectly. Suppose a salesman sold 
four products on the road. This 
expense could be divided into four 
equal parts and charged accord- 
ingly to each product but there is 
no way of determining how much 
time a salesman spends on each 
product without keeping excessive 
eost records. A salesman may 
spend half his time on a big seller 
just because it is a big seller, hence, 
charging the big seller with only 
one-quarter of his time would be 
unfair. This is why pro-rating in- 
direct costs or expenses on a sales 
volume basis is the best bet in the 
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absence of an exact mathematical 
formula. 

Say a concern sells four products 
in the following volumes: 


Premeet A... kick $10,000 10% 
22 a eee 20 
owas den 30 

SE DP osc o oadwie care 40,000 40 


dtlats axe ciewhe $100,000 100% 
Suppose this concern has a mar- 
keting expense of $25,000, of which 
$10,000 can be charged directly to 
these products because these costs 
were incurred exclusively for one 
or the other of these products. That 
leaves $15,000 that cannot be 


charged directly because these costs 


were incurred for the promotion of 
all products. This $15,000 is pro- 
rated to each product on the basis 
of sales volume. For example, 
Product A’s volume was 10 percent 
of the total volume, so Product A 
is charged with 10 percent of the 
indirect cost, to wit: 





Total Indirect 
Sales % Cost 


reece $10,000 10 $1,500 
eeosies 20,000 20 3,000 
Gbeves 30,000 30 4,500 
ery 40,000 40 6,000 





Product 
Product B 
Product 
Product 


WE aes co tes $100,000 100 $15,000 








If advertising and selling costs 
were all there were to marketing 
costs, costing distribution would be 
relatively simple. Financial and 
administrative costs complicate the 
problem of allocating costs to each 
product. How much of administra- 
tive, interest on loans, loss on bad 
accounts, general office expense, 


etc., should be charged to each 
product is a troublesome factor. 
Usually, this is taken care of on the 
basis of sales volume, although in 
some instances, distribution cost 
accountants may find it advisable 
to allocate these costs in proportion 
to services rendered, the number of 
items handled, the number of in- 
voices compared with total in- 
voices, etc. Experience will point 
the way to the most practical pro- 
cedure. 

In some organizations, 50 per- 
cent of the selling expense may be 
charged directly. Sometimes, the 
cost of marketing covers’ the 
cost of operating warehouses and 
freight to customers. Packing and 
shipping costs usually are charged 
to sales and not to handling. Or- 
ganizations with branch offices 
should list those costs under mar- 
keting but keep the accounts sepa- 
rate. 


To Analyze Results 


Unit costs are kept on a quota 
basis, so much for advertising, sell- 
ing, financial and administrative 
per product and the total marketing 
cost per product. This makes it 
easier to analyze results and to 
effect economies. For example, if 
a cigarette manufacturer knows 
that his advertising cost per pack 
of cigarettes is 1/16c., he can watch 
this figure from period to period, 
note the trend and proceed intelli- 
gently to apply correctives. 








Maximum Cargo Plane Loading 


This simple “V-Tab” control surface, indicated by Curtiss-Wright test pilot Harvey 

Gray, will simplify operation of air cargo transport planes. Operating automati- 

cally, it eliminates the necessity of shifting cargo to keep the plane in balance as 
the freight load is increased or reduced at various stops. 
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Volume is part of the pict» 
As volume increases, distribg 
costs decrease, as volume decreggy! 
distribution costs increase, buty 
in the same proportion. Thigy 
because certain costs are fixed 
cannot be cut regardless of volyp 
Management must maintain a mm 
tain volume to earn a certain p 
The attainment of this objectiyey 
largely a matter of budgeting ope, 
ations, in other words, by estimy. 
ing in advance :the cost of ope. 
ations and the sales volume nesig 
to earn the desired profit, and 
then striving to. reach that volume 
Accountants dre familiar wit 
budgeting so we shall not go in 
it here except to say that budge, 
ing is essential to minimum distri 
bution costs and all management 
should budget. Too many do not. 

So much for internal costing, th 
handling and marketing costs ip 
curred by a management. When: 
product leaves management’s co- 
trol, distribution cost continues bit 
these costs are outside the jurisdi. 
tion of the shipper or seller. Th 
next link in the distributive chai 
takes over the costing of open 
tions. 

The only management without 
external costs would be one thi 
produces the raw materials, avi 
then processes and distributes iti 
product direct to users or co 
sumers. For managements, depen: 
ing upon other distributive age 
cies to carry the product to th 
consumers, there is an overall dis 
tribution cost paid by the consume 
that can be computed in toto ij 
those outside distributors incurria 
the costs. Thus, overal] distrib 
tion cost comprises internal 
external charges compiled by # 
various links in the chain, indepe 
dently of each other. Neverthel 
to get the overall cost of dis 
tion to the consumer, all these ¢é 
must be added together. 

Inasmuch as the various links# 
the distributive chain cost tél 
operations independently and 
not permit outside links to supe 
vise their costs, some organizali 
for collating, coordinating 
analyzing the figures must , 
brought into the picture, an orgal 
zation operating on a_ natiol 
basis to which all managements 
the distributive chain should # 
their costs for study and comp 
son. 
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wy VICTORY BONDS 


OU’LL like the way these new and improvea 
Vue cut your hauling costs. You'll like the 
way Dodge engineers have designed them to fit 
your hauling requirements. You'll find that 
these Job-Rated trucks have exactly the right 
engine, the right size frame, transmission, clutch, 
rear axle and every other unit to give maximum 
performance at lowest cost! To save money, invest 
your money in new Dodge Job-Rated trucks! 
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Because of the dependable and economical service 
received from Dodge trucks throughout the war, more 
and more moving and storage firms are placing orders 
for early deliveries of new Dodge Job-Rated trucks. 
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California Walnut Assn. stamps trade- 
mark on each walnut prior te packing. 
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Concentrated orange juice is poured 
into gallon cans at this co-op plant. 


This air conditioned basement of a poultry co-op is equipped Fork trucks and pallets add to the efficiency of materid 
with roller conveyors to facilitate handling of containers. 





HE proponent of competi- 
tive enterprise, should he 
move among the farm co- 


operative associations, might be 
surprised to discover how much 
alike many functional phases of 
the two distribution systems are. 
Cooperative endeavor is as “hu- 
man” as private business. 

Mass marketing and production 
call for highly skilled technicians, 
and co-op organizations have the 
best. Manufacturing at low cost 
can be carried on only with the 
most modern machinery, and co-op 
plants make use of the latest. To 
cut costs and increase efficiency 
in the innumerable warehouses 
required for cooperative distribu- 
tion, materials handling equip- 
ment of the most advanced type is 
being adopted. 

Sales managers competent to 
handle nation-wide distribution 
are essential to successful cooper- 
ative effort, and scientific traffic 
management is being recognized 
as another “must.” Competition 
for markets requires attractive 
packaging. Advertising has _ be- 
come an ally of the co-ops, while 
the resources of science are in 
demand to maintain quality, im- 





handling operations at the Tri-Valley Packing Cooperatin 


By H. H. SLAWSoy 
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prove the product, 
new uses for it. 


and devel 


Wartime conditions affected th 
co-ops. Stimulated by the “Fy 
For Freedom” campaign to me 
requirements of the armed forces 
lend-lease, and the home froy 
output of co-op fruit and veg 
table processing facilities hay 
been unprecedented. 


Motorized Industry 


Manpower shortages were me 
by the co-ops by shifting help fron 
one job to another; by workin 
longer hours, and by employin 
women, part time workers, Mei. 
cans and other foreign labor. Ani 
too, in the traditional spirit 
rural neighborliness, by organir- 
ing service crews to shift « 
needed from one emergency jobt 
another. 

In an industry so completel 
motorized as farming, transporte 
tion difficulties were unusuall 
onerous, and many _ingeniow 
plans were adopted by the co-op 
to conserve trucks, tires and gas¢- 
line. Hauling of full loads, poo 
ing of loads, reorganization 0 
pickup and delivery routes, use i 
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qiWHY of the CO-OPS 


No. 4 — The Co-ops Are Human 


horses and even tractors to draw 
wagons, were among the expe- 
dients employed. 

Emphasized by the fact that 80,- 
000,000 wooden containers bring 
fresh fruits and vegetables into 
New York alone every year, the 
problem of container salvage and 
substitution has heavily affected 
the co-op world. In some cases 
this has forced a shift to new 
forms of food preservation; from 
canning to dehydration, for exam- 
ple. This has brought about the 
development of new processes, in- 
stallation of new types of equip- 
ment, adaptation of old mechani- 
eal facilities, and exploration of 
new outlets for the commodity. 

Wartime demands _ accented 
frozen food processing, and co- 
operatives have not been slow to 
respond to opportunities for serv- 
ing members in this direction. 
Last year the Illinois Cooperative 
Locker Service operated 65 locker 
plants, had seven more under con- 
struction at the start of 1945 and 
8 others in the process of organi- 
zation. Serious study is being 
made of proposals for the es- 
tablishment of centrally located 


The wholesale farm warehouse of Southern States Cooperative, 
Inc. stocks a large quantity of essential farm merchandise. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE: This is the fourth of six articles on the farm cooperative 
associations and their relation to and effect upon current practices in distri- 
bution. The first article explained why the farm co-ops are big business. The 
second examined the effect of cooperative methods upon distribution costs. 
The third discussed the purchasing activities of the co-ops. Articles to follow 
will deal with the following topics: No. 5 Co-ops for City Consumers. No. 6 


The Co-ops Face a Challenge. 


The author of this series, a newspaper and magazine writer of many 
years’ experience, formerly was associated in an editorial capacity with one 
of the large general farm organizations and later with cooperative groups. 
Since severing these connections, 13 years ago, he has been engaged in 


writing on business topics. 


slaughter houses to service all 
units of the organization. 


Service Program 


Curtailment of manufacture of 
farm machinery and motor trucks 
forced attention to service and 
maintenance programs, and here 
cooperative endeavor has contrib- 
uted another bright chapter to the 
history of their accomplishments. 

Stimulated by Indiana Farm Bu- 
reau Cooperative Assn. leaders, 17 
county co-ops had repair shops in 
operation by March, 1943. Twelve 
others were then in process of get- 
ting started, and recently, rapid 
progress was made toward the 


state association’s ideal of a co-op 
repair service in every Hoosier 
county. In some localities com- 
mercial garages, which had closed, 
were taken over by the co-op, in- 
cluding equipment and mechanics. 
Studies of this repair service as 
performed by 10 typical Indiana 
co-ops showed a total income for 
one year of $419,564, an average 
of $41,956 per shop. 

To head off large overhaul jobs, 
even though it meant reduction in 
future income, machinery repair 
schools were conducted to instruct 
farmers in care and conservation 
of their machines. Co-ops helped 
locate used machinery for sale or 


By-products play an important part in the co-op distribution 
plan. This California by-products factory occupies 12 acres. 
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lease, through post cards sent to 
all members. One co-op sponsored 
a county-wide auction of used ma- 
chinery and another, which had a 
stock of cultivators on hand, ra- 
tioned them out in communities 
where three farmers would agree 
to share in their use. 

In the “Show Me?” state, Mis- 
souri Farmers Assn. solved the 
tire shortage by purchasing a tire 
vulcanizing shop at Lincoln, Neb. 
Equipment and personnel were 
moved to headquarters at Colum- 
bia, Mo. Southern States Coopera- 
tive, Inc., Richmond, Va., had a 
corps of traveling mechanics, who 
visited each truck terminal to 
make repairs and adjustments on 
its large motor fleet, and also to 
instruct new maintenance depart- 
ment employes. 


Traffic Management 


Traffic management as practiced 
by cooperatives is of great inter- 
est. Consider the problem of Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers Exchange, 
which last year distributed 96,700 
carloads of Sunkist citrus fruit 
from California and Arizona to 
cities throughout the United 
States and Canada, and which 
also ships by boat to overseas 
ports under varying climatic con- 
ditions throughout the year. 

Like other co-op traffic depart- 
ments, that of the Fruit Growers 
Exchange handles claims, nego- 
tiates beneficial rate adjustments, 
and opposes others adverse to 
citrus shipper interests. Water 
transportation is closely studied 
for opportunities to reduce ship- 
ping costs. 

Working with the railroads, the 
Exchange traffic men tested a new 
method of loading oranges and 
grapefruit without strips to hold 
boxes in place in the reefer. After 
successful tests, elimination of 
the unnecessary dunnage was au- 
thorized, except at car doors. This 
change profited both shippers and 
receivers. Later, tests were con- 
ducted on a refrigerator car with 
a newly designed arrangement for 
ice bunkers and air vents, which, 
by permitting a heavier pay load, 
reduces transportation charges 
per box. 

At Richmond, Va., a trained 
traffic manager saved Southern 
States Cooperative, Inc., $29,000 
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Farmers Spend More 
For Co-op Services 


Government statistics, released since 
publication of the first article in this 
series (June, 1945), show that for the 
1944 fiscal year, the volume of farmer 
cooperative marketing and purchasing 
business reached over five billion 
dollars. This represents a gain of 36 
per cent over the 1942-43 total. Farm- 
ers spent more than one billion dollars 
through their purchasing agencies for 
production supplies alone. 

Membership reached an_ all-time 
high of 4,390,000, of whom 2,730,000 
were patrons of marketing co-ops, and 
1,660,000 were users of the purchasing 
agencies. Membership increased 540,- 
000 over the preceding year, which in- 
dicates greater understanding on the 
part of farmers of the benefits to be de- 
rived from these non-profit service or- 
ganizations. Number of cooperative 
associations dropped from 10,450 to 
10,300 because of consolidations which 
stabilized the movement as a whole. 





in the first 9 months after he was 
hired. SSC had been struggling 
with unreasonably high costs in 
the receipt of raw materials for 
the mixed feed mills, petroleum 
storage and fertilizer plants, and 
in the delivery of manufactured 
and assembled supplies. 
Studying rates, the traffic ex- 
pert determined the cheapest 
routes for moving the co-op’s 
goods. He worked with carriers 
to develop economies, and found 
it possible to cut floating charges 
which the association was paying. 
In addition, he found ways of sav- 
ing by re-consignment, diversion, 
out-of-line and transit privileges. 


Trained Men 


L. N. Conyers of the Farm 
Credit Assn., who reported 
this achievement, told of how 
Farmers Grain Dealers Assn., 
Iowa, employed trained traffic men 
for a survey to find the most ad- 
vantageous locations, from the 
standpoint of economical freight 
rates for the erection or purchase 
of grain storage facilities. 


Sites were selected as scientifi- 
cally as chain organizations lo- 
cate their grocery or drug stores 
on city corners. Says Mr. Conyers 
of the freight rate advantages 
thus determined, “They allow the 
Iowa grain dealer and grain stor- 
age operators a wide range of 
markets in competing for business 


in certain specific sales and, 
suming areas.” 

The cooperatives have t 
their attention to the possibij 
for cutting costs through 
adoption of mechanical hand 
equipment. 

Tri-Valley Packing Assn,, § 
Francisco, after installing { 
trucks, reported that hand 
costs were reduced nearly 50 ys 
cent, while manpower was ¢ 
served and the movement 
highly perishable fresh fry 
and vegetables was immeasy 
speeded up. 

Califomnia Walnut Growers As 
uses fork trucks in its huge 3 
000 bag warehouse at Log 
geles, where they expedite unk 
ing and loading of 60 to 70 freig 
cars per day on four spur track 

Michigan Elevator Exchang 
at Lansing, invested in po 
pilers to stack bean bags j 
piles 4 to 30 ft. high. Elsewhe 
throughout co-op plants will 
found other materials handli 
machines; elevators, lifters, sta¢ 
ers, piling and tiering equipment 
fork trucks, tractor-trailers, tra 
tor-trucks, conveyors and oth 
helping out on the job of spect 
ing farm commodities into dist 
bution channels. 


Large Advertisers 


Debating club arguments ofta 
present advertising as one of th 
wasteful elements in commertil 
distribution, yet the fact is tr 
that advertising budgets of may 
marketing co-ops compare in sil 
with those of commercial enter 
prises. 

California Walnut Growers Asst 
has been advertising since Ili 
with appropriations ranging fro 
$60,000 to over $500,000 year 


This program is designed to sting 


ulate demand for, rather than! 
obtain preference for, the Dit 
mond brand. 

Results of advertising by Ci 
fornia Fruit Growers Exchanf 
in stimulating demand for citt 
fruits were presented in Part 24 
this series. The program start 
in 1907 when an appropriation® 
“not to exceed” $10,000 was 
proved by timid directors. By? 
end of the 1939 season, a total 
$28,596,284 had been spent fora 
vertising. 
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Philco “Thirty” Industrial 

Truck Storage Battery gives 

30% longer life and is identified 

by its distinctive red connectors. 


FOR 50 YEARS A LEADER IN INDUSTRIAL 
STORAGE BATTERY DEVELOPMENT 


Tune in The Radio Hall of Fame, with Paul Whiteman and His Orchestra, 
Sundays, 6 P. M.,.EST; The Breakfast Club with Don MéNeill, 9:45 A. M., 
EST, Monday through Friday— ABC (Blue) Network (Coast to Coast). 





MODERN ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL 
TRUCKS POWERED BY COST- 


SAVING PHILCO “THIRTY” 
STORAGE BATTERIES 


Now you can get the kind of indus- 
trial trucks war experience proved 
the safest, most flexible and mainte- 
nance-free — ELECTRIC TRUCKS! 
And you can power your trucks with 
the greatest materials handling de- 
velopment since the fork-lift truck, 
itself -PHILCO “THIRTY”, the 
Storage Battery with 30% longer life! 
Plan now for the big demands 
peace-time production will place on 
your materials handling equipment. 
Philco “Thirty” will give your trucks 
top capacity, plus savings in mainte- 
mance, depreciation and: replace- 
ments. Write today for new cata- 
logs giving specifications. 


PHILCO CORPORATION - STORAGE BATTERY 
DIVISION - TRENTON 7, NEW JERSEY 


PHILCO“—4 
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Materials Handling in th: 


ARTIME experience in 
handling construction ma- 
terials and supplies at ad- 


vance base depots has opened the 
eyes of much of the building in- 
dustry to the value of materials 
handling equipment. 


A selected group of contractors — 


were employed by the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks to operate ad- 
vance base depots. This operation 
consisted of the receiving, ware- 
housing and shipping of construc- 
tion materials, supplies and equip- 
ment in huge quantities for the 
armed forces overseas. 

During the development of these 
operations, the use of efficient ma- 
terials handling equipment became 
an increasingly vital factor. It 
soon became evident that the cus- 
tomary construction way of trans- 
porting materials was inadequate 
and inefficient. Trucks gave way 
to trailers with automatic coupling, 
allowing rapid delivery and provid- 
ing a temporary storage for imme- 
diate use. 

For some types of construction 
materials such as lumber and pipe, 
the trailer was superceded by the 
straddle truck. The use of bolsters 
for storage permitted the rapid 
movement of this type of material 
with the least amount of equip- 
ment and manpower. 


Fork Trucks 


The use of fork trucks in the 
field of handling construction ma- 
terials opened the door to economy. 
Predicated on the use of pallets, 
this device has entered the con- 
struction industry to stay. 

Where is the contractor who will 
have his men laboriously wheel 
brick and hollow tile to scaffolds 
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when a fork truck can place them 
there more efficiently and more 
economically ? 

Where is the hollow tile manu- 
facturer who will ship his mate- 
rials in bulk in box cars, unpal- 
letized, when palletized shipments 
will eliminate expensive individual 
handling? 

Practically all building materials 
are manufactured and shipped in 
units which lend themselves ad- 
mirably to palletization. Rolls of 
roofing paper can be palletized and 
banded. Glass in crates form ideal 
pallet cargo. Nails in kegs, paint 
in drums, plaster in bags, hardware 
in boxes; all can be palletized by 
the manufacturer. 

To make this achievement prac- 
tical and economical, fork trucks 
should be used at the site of the 


By CLYDE C. ROTH 


Project Manager, George A. Fuller (J 
and Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp 





Unit Loads Save Money 


“A quantity of cement could | 
moved from the contractor's mill to{ 
hold of the ship at an expenditur 
$44.76 when unit loaded. as aga 
$214.95 for the same quantity of § 
same commodity handled as Ip 
cargo,” Comdr. Boyd R. Lewis, US 
declared before the panel on steve 
ing and cargo handling. Ameris 
Merchant Marine Conference, at { 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. New York: 
cently. Comdr. Lewis figures 
based on a navy study of materd 
handling costs. 





unloading of all manufacturers’ a 
sub-contractors’ materials. 


Loose Storage 

An illustration of the value 
palletized shipments is provided} 
the example of cement received 


In place of the hours formerly consumed in loading a box with cement, only 
min. are needed to do the job when load is palletized and fork trucks are us# 
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advance base depots for export 
shipment. Cement was purchased 
in bag form, as it is for use on 
onstruction projects of normal 
size, situated in metropolitan areas. 
Box cars normally used for ship- 
ment contained 1,000 bags, stored 
loose. Upon arrival at the site, un- 
wading was accomplished by com- 
at @iparatively slow and_ expensive 
and labor. 


Slow Method 


Pallets were placed at the door 
of the box car, and were loaded 
by laborers, who placed one bag of 
ement at a time in an interlocking 

position on the pallet. The fork 
lue @@mtruck remained on the outside of 
ded mthe car, picked up the palletized 
ived oad, and placed it in a warehouse 








only 





Construction Industry 


Most building operations require the movement of construction ma- - 


terials to various points on the project. Efficiencies and economies 
possible through the application of materials handling principles to 
this movement are unlimited. 


or on a trailer for further delivery. 

This method of handling was not 
only slow, but it consumed vitally 
needed manpower, and delayed the 
release of critical railroad rolling 
stock. The time for unloading a 
cement car by this method varied 
greatly, depending upon the type 
and quality of common labor avail- 
able. It can be stated, however, 
that the average time consumed in 
unloading a single box car, using 
four to six laborers, was between 
four and eight hours. 

Cement mills were approached 
with the proposition of originating 
palletized shipments of cement. 
Two cement companies consented 
tag experiment. Fork trucks were 
furnished for experimental pur- 
poses. Competent fork truck op- 
erators were supplied. Detailed 


our feet by four feet square pallets fit two across in a box car, and depending 
upon the width of the car. permit separation by means of a pallet or partition. 
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layouts for placing pallets in box 
cars and for the necessary shoring 
and bracing were prepared. 

The pallets used for the purpose 
were four feet by four feet square, 
and six inches high. Thirty cement 
bags were interlocked on each 
pallet. No banding or strapping 
was deemed necessary, and experi- 
ence demonstrated that this de- 
cision was sound. 

Pallets of the dimensions given 
fit two across in a box car and de- 
pending upon the width of the car, 
permit separation by the use of a 
pallet or some less expensive parti- 
tion. It was found that loading to 
the door of the box car might in- 
terfere with unloading operations, 
and since tonnage and not cubic 
capacity was the controlling factor, 
bracing at the door was found more 
practical. Upon arrival the bracing 
was removed, and the fork truck 
entered the box car to remove the 
palletized shipment. 

In place of hours formerly con- 
sumed in unloading a box car of 
cement, a car now can be unloaded 
in approximately 20 min. Where 
previously 10 car loads of cement 
presented a problem, as many as 45 
box cars now can be unloaded in a 
day under similar conditions. 


No Demurrage 
The release of box cars is no 
longer a troublesome matter, and 
the problem of demurrage has 
vanished. The present supply of 
common labor has become adequate 
through the release of laborers for- 
merly used in cement unloading. 
It should be noted that the 
original maximum loading remains 
(Continued on page 72) 
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Rail Freight Questionnaire 
Seeks Shippers’ Suggestions 


HE railroads are going to 

their customers, the shippers 
and receivers, to find out what type 
of freight service they want in the 
future, F. J. Wall, chairman, traf- 
fic subcommittee, Railroad Com- 
mittee for the Study of Transpor- 
tation, announced recently. 

This is being done, Mr. Wall ex- 
plained, through a questionnaire 
which the members of the traffic 
subcommittee has sent to 18,679 
large and small shippers through- 
out the country. The question- 
naire seeks suggestions on such 
subjects as service and equipment, 
rates, minimum weights, tariffs 
and classifications, packing re- 
quirements, and sales and servic- 
ing. Each shipper is particularly 
asked to indicate his individual re- 
quirements for railroad freight 
service in the years ahead. 

The service and equipment clas- 
sification deals with carload and 
l.c.l. road speeds and terminal ser- 
vices; freight car dimensions, con- 
struction, and capacity; special ma- 
terials handling devices; and co- 
ordination with line-haul rail-truck 
service. 


Rates and Weights 


Demurrage, storage, stop-offs, 
split deliveries, pool cars, diversion 
and reconsigning are some of the 
subjects mentioned in the section 
on rates, weights, tariffs and 
classifications. 

Packing requirements of other 
types of carriers, as compared with 
those of the railroads, are dis- 
cussed in another part of the ques- 
tionnaire. The section on sales 
and services inquires about the effi- 
ciency of railroad contact, adver- 
tising, and tracing methods. 

In a general category of ques- 
tions, shippers are asked why and 
to what extent they use various 
types of trucks; water carriers, 
and pipelines. No information is 
solicited regarding existing or pro- 
posed air cargo tonnage. 

The questionnaire concludes with 
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a request for comment and sug- 
gestions from shippers as to what 
course the railroads should follow 
to retain present carload and l.c.l. 
traffic, and to obtain additional 
freight business in the future. 


Types of Traffic 


When this information is as- 
sembled, Mr. Wall said, the rail- 
roads will be in a position to de- 
termine the different types of traf- 
fic they will be called upon to move 
in the coming years and the type 
of service required to handle this 
business. 

This survey is part of the ex- 
tensive studies being carried on by 
the Railroad Committee for the 
Study of Transportation to supple- 
ment the work being done by in- 
dividual railroads in developing 
information for use in meeting 
postwar conditions. 

Besides Mr. Wall, vice president, 
New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford Railroad, the traffic subcom- 
mittee is composed of L. R. Capron, 
vice president, Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad; A. F. Cleve- 
land, vice president, Assn. of 
American Railroads; Russel Coul- 
ter, chief traffic officer, St. Louis- 
San Francisco Railway: W. S. 
Franklin, vice president, Pennsy]l- 
vania Railroad; W. W. Hale, vice 
president, Southern Pacific Lines; 
W. McN. Knapp, vice president, 
Central of Georgia Railway; J. E. 
Tilford, vice president, Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad, and H. W. 
Von Willer, vice president, Erie 
Railroad. E. C. Nickerson is direc- 
tor of the subcommittee. 


New AWI Members 


Three warehouses have recently 
been added to the membership of 
Associated Warehouses, Inc., Chi- 
cago, Clyde E. Phelps, executive 
secretary, has announced. The new 
members are Central Van and Stor- 
age Co., Nashville, Duluth Ter- 
minal and Cold Storage Co., Duluth, 
and Davis Storage Co., New Haven. 


The Traffic Manager 


(Continued from page 25) 


war concluded, it is possible thy 
this comparatively new type y 
carrier may become a real competi. 
tor of rail and highway carriex 
especially in relation to manufy. 
tured articles. 


The owners of canal system; 
were loath to believe that the stean 
engine could replace their fog). 
ities; the railroads were unwilling 
to concede that the motor truck 
could invade their operations; yx 
in each case these things cam 
to pass and affected distribution 
throughout the nation. The air. 
plane, as a carrier of freight, cap. 
not be ignored. As the railroad 
expanded after the close of the Wa 
Between the States, and as the 
highway carriers increased after 
World War I, so in a similar ma 
ner the airways may now develop 
This is only one of the numerous 
potential readjustments which must 
be considered by the traffic ma- 
ager in his activities in the indus. 
trial sphere. 

Industry needs the traffic man 
ager. In turn, the traffic manager 
must possess -knowledge, experi: 
ence, and ability fitted to the needs 
of industry. For those who hav 
the qualifications, there are unlin- 
ited opportunities. Industry needs 
the aid of competent traffic mar 
agement to bring about greater 
efficiency in distribution. 


Materials Handling 


(Continued from page 71) 


approximately the same, depending 
somewhat upon the pattern of loai- 
ing. The entire operation is fast 
efficient and economical. 

The receipt of palletized cemett 
and other palletized constructia 
materials is merely the start of # 
overall program. 

Most building operations requit 
the movement of construction M 
terials to various points on 
project. Cement to a mixer, morta! 
and brick to a scaffold, plaster atl 
laths to a hoist; all of these opel 
tions can be accomplished by fot 
trucks moving, compact heavy ull 
loads on pallets. 
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A Field Warehouse Receipt 
Is Cash in Hand 


*DESPITE the fact that public 
warehousing is one of our oldest 
institutions many persons fail to 
realize that a warehouse receipt is 
one of the most useful documents 
available to modern business, rank- 
ing next to actual cash or a check 
on a bank. Its versatility is as 
great as it is unappreciated. 

The part that warehousing plays 
in the distribution and financing 
of this country’s goods is enorm- 
ous. It should be even greater and 
the story needs to be told and re- 
told, particularly as- we are now 
entering a period of economic 
strain in which the primary prob- 
lm is one of distribution rather 
than production. 

In evaluating the vital role which 
inventory financing can play in 
postwar distribution, it is well to 
realize that a public warehouse is 
not so much a place in which to 
store things as it is a legal status 
Without satisfying the proper legal 
conditions, a place of storage is not 
a public warehouse but merely a 
storehouse; there is a vast differ- 
ence between the two. 

A public warehouse may be 
situated anywhere. It need not 
be located near a railroad or a 
dock. It need not occupy a whole 
building or be a building. It can 
bea drawer in a desk or a great 
tract of timberland in a forest. It 
is wherever a qualified public 
warehouseman puts his seal. 


Reasons for Warehousing 

When merchandise is put in a 
public warehouse it is, speaking 
broadly, for one of two reasons: 
the first is distribution and the 


“cond, finance. The immediate 
tbjective, however, is to obtain a 
public warehouseman’s receipt be- 
tase such a receipt is an instru- 
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GRowING use of inventory fi- 
nancing in distribution is based 
on the fact that it is one of the 
simplest and most versatile means 
of borrowing on a secured basis. 


By STANLEY D. HART 


Vice President 


Douglas-Guardian Warehouse Corp. 
New York, N. Y. 


ment of title. While it is true that 
the reasons for warehousing mer- 
chandise sometimes overlap, the 
type of warehouse used is deter- 
mined by the end result desired by 
the owner of the goods. 

A warehouse receipt may be 
either negotiable or non-negotiable. 
Regardless of its form it is an in- 
strument which transfers to its 
holder title to the merchandise 
called for on the face of the re- 
ceipt. It does not create title but 
it does transfer such title as al- 
ready exists. If retention of title 
is desired, the receipt is issued in 
the name of the owner of the goods. 

A public warehouse receipt is a 
document that not only carries 
title, but is about the simplest 
mechanism by which title transfer 
can be effected. It requires no re- 


cording or publication. The laws 
governing public warehouse re- 
ceipts are uniform in all of the 48 
states. It is, in effect, a cashier’s 
check on a bank calling for pay- 
ment in merchandise rather than 
money. 


Warehouse Receipts 


Situations in which title comes 
into play in business are many and 
varied. Examination of one of 
the most common cases will illus- 
trate how warehouse receipts are 
most generally used. F 

A manufacturer of durable con- 
sumer goods — possibly washing 
machines, oil burners, _refrig- 
erators, or other products—divides 
the country into 15 or more sales 
districts and contracts with a dis- 
tributor to represent him in each. 
It is essential that the distributor 
have immediately available a large 
stock covering the full line in its va- 
rious colors, models, sizes and styles. 
For competitive price reasons, it is 
to the best interests of all con- 
cerned that shipments be made in 
carload lots. 

Perhaps the distributor has not 
sufficient space of his own to ac- 
commodate so large a stock. In 
such a case, the public warehouse 
is the place to put the stock. More 
often, however, he will be able to 
store the shipment but perhaps his 
financial strength would be over- 
taxed by paying for the merchan- 
dise in such large lots. This is 
where field’ warehousing resolves 
the problem and it may be done in 
two principal ways. A field ware- 
houseman may be engaged who will 
open a branch public warehouse 
right on the premises of the dis- 
tributor and take custody of the 
goods, in which event he would is- 
sue a public warehouse receipt. 
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Such a receipt may be issued to 
the manufacturer who would then 
retain title and would not be a gen- 
eral creditor in the event of bank- 
ruptcy on the part of the distrib- 
utor.. The manufacturer would, at 
the same time, be completely pro- 
tected against the hazard of pecu- 
lation by the distributor. Or, and 
this is the more common solution 
of the problem, a public warehouse 
may be established where the mer- 
chandise stands. Instead of issuing 
receipts to the manufacturer, he 
issues them to the distributor’s 
bank as collateral for a Joan to en- 
able the distributor to pay the 
manufacturer for the merchandise. 
Again the receipt holder is pro- 
tected against all credit and fidel- 
ity hazards. 

In both cases, the protection is 
afforded by the fact that title has 
been lodged with the holder of the 
warehouse receipt through the 
holding of the receipt itself. In 
the first case, title was retained 
by the manufacturer; in the sec- 
ond, title was transferred to the 
lending institution. 

In general storage, public ware- 





AWA Meets Feb. 20-22 

The American Warehousemen’s Assn. 
will hold its 54th annual meeting Feb. 
20 to Feb. 22, at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. 

The first such meeting in two years, 
the 54th session will follow the plan of 
former meetings, with one day set aside 
for business of the entire association 
and the other two days devoted to 
separate meetings of the AWA’s two 
divisions, the Merchandise Division 
and the National Assn. of Refrigerated 
Warehouses. 








housing supplies “space” to accom- 
modate merchandise. 

In field warehousing, where stor- 
age per se is not the problem, “cus- 
tody” is supplied. 

Both furnish public warehouse 
receipts which are so_ versatile 
that a thousand different uses may 
be made of them. 

A few years ago, the field ware- 
housing receipt method of financ- 
ing was comparatively unknown to 
bankers; at present, there is vir- 
tually no part of the country which 
does not have a bank conversant 
with and experienced in this type 
of loan. Inventory financing is 
therefore available to every busi- 


ness that has or can obtain 
inventory. 

The kinds of inventory, with th 
possible exception of rapidly pe. 
ishable goods, that can be finangaj 
through field warehousing is ]imj. 
less. General acceptance of thi 
credit facilitating mechanism hy 
brought the discovery to thousanj 
of business men of a new way i 
borrow money. Without field war. 
housing, it would be impossible fy 
the coal or lumber industries ; 
borrow on a_ warehouse  recejgi 
basis. Live chickens and turkey 
frozen fish, standing timber, ste¢, 
chemicals, food of all kinds, fi. 
ished and unfinished merchandix 
and raw materials of almost ever 
conceivable variety have been sy. 
cessfully field warehoused. 

In the reconversion period imme. 
diately ahead, inventory financing 
through field warehousing will 
ceive the serious consideration ¢ 
business, especially small busines 
If field warehousing may be sail 
to serve one group more than a: 
other, it is “so-called” small bus- 
ness which is and always has been 
the backbone of our _nationd 
economy. 


Projecting Branch Operations 


(Continued from page 57) 


Chicago and $1.75 per 100: lb. via 
Minneapolis. To La Crosse, Wis., 
it is $1.87 and $1.59 respectively. 
Accordingly, it will cost 28c. more 
to service Fort Dodge from Minne- 
apolis and 22¢. more to La Crosse. 
By checking past sales and convert- 
ing these figures into gross pounds, 
the additional shipping expense 
can be readily determined. 

However, the. distance is shorter 
and, hence, the delivery service is 
better. The point to be settled is 
whether or not sufficient new gross 
sales can be created by reason of 
this better customer servicing to 
offset the net operating loss in 
transportation costs. The decision 
is top management’s. 

When top management has de- 
cided on the final placement of dis- 
tribution boundaries, operating 
personnel will be assembled in 
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order to provide the best servicing 
of customer orders, and a sales 
division manager will be appointed 
with headquarters at the branch lo- 
cation. Salesmen .working within 
the division will send their orders 
to the distribution center to pre- 
vent overlapping of servicing both 
from a physical and a sales dis- 
tribution standpoint. 

Traffic management is immedi- 
ately informed respecting esti- 
mated gross sales for the new divi- 
sion. These gross sales figures 








Air Cargo Meeting 


The Air Transport Engineering Meeting 
(formerly known as the Air Cargo 
Meeting) sponsored by the Society of 
Automotive Engineers will be held 
Dec. 3, 4 and 5 at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 








are converted into gross pounés 
and it will be the responsibility 0 
traffic management to deliver mer 
chandise in accordance with th 
branch requirements as quickly # 
transportation operating circulr 
stances will permit and at the mos 
economical cost. 

In discussing the practical me 
chanics of laying out a_physité 
distribution system it has bet 
necessary to mention a great mall 
operating details in order to illu 
trate properly the responsibility 
traffic management in modern dit 
tribution. It must be organized! 
present costs of physica! distrib 
tion intelligently, to plan and li! 
out an economical and _ efficiet! 
system and, above all, it must he 
prepared to deliver merchandise " 
accordance with the requiremet's 


| of sales demand. 
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People in Distribution 





FINANCE 


John M. Hancock, partner in Leh- 
nan Brothers, and co-author of the 
Raruch-Hancock Report, has been 
qwarded the 1945 Henry Laurence 
Gantt Memorial Gold Medal “in recog- 
sition alike of his contribution to the 
formulation of national economic 
licy and of his incisive influence on 
management thought and action in 
demonstrating that maximum effec- 
tiveness in business and industrial 
ogani7ition can be achieved only 
throu,.. wise development of the com- 
pany’s manpower to performance of 
its full potentialities.” 


James Talcott, Inc., announces that 
§,R. Bushnell, who has specialized in 
industrial financing, has joined its 
organization thus extending their in- 
dustrial finance service, particularly 
inthe machinery and equipment field. 


MARKETING 


Col. Hulon Otis Warlick, Jr., has 
ben named the new head, Shipping 
and Storage Branch, Department of 
Agriculture’s Production and Market- 
ing Administration, replacing Everett 
4. Levi, who served in that capacity 
ona temporary basis. Col. Warlick 
was originally on the civil engineering 
staff in connection with the construc- 
tion of the Memphis Army Depot. He 
went to Washington to take charge of 
the Operations Branch of the Storage 
Division, Army Service Forces, and 
went from there directly to the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


Lee H. Simmons has joined the staff, 
inustrial chemicals division, McKes- 
sn & Robbins, Inc. He was formerly 
with International Vitamin Division of 
American Home Products Corp., where 
he was in charge of purchasing. 


John B. Macauley has been appointed 
director of engineering research, Ethyl 
Corp, to succeed Earl Bartholomew, 
who becomes general manager of re- 
search laboratories. 


Louis E. Mesam, after three years 
of public relations work with the 
Amy Service Forces, has joined the 
National Highway Users Conference, 

ashington, as public information di- 

or. 


R. A. Williams, vice president in 
tharge of sales, American Car and 
Foundry Co., New York, has been 
tleeted executive vice president and a 
director, American Car and Foundry 
Export Co. (Kline) 


Robert O. Brannan has been ad- 

vaneed from sales manager to vice 

resident, sales and purchases, Cleve- 

a = Barrel Co., Cleveland. 
ine 
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The board of directors, Evans Prod- 
ducts Co. has elected Edward S. 
Evans, Jr., president to succeed his 
father, the late E. S. Evans; and Pre- 
witt Semmes, secretary and general 
counsel of the company, to the board. 


Evidence of the importance distri- 


.PENIGHLIN 
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80,000 vials of penicillin were recently flown on one day, via Braniff, 
from the United States to Mexico. Now, penicillin shipments fill 
the cargo capacity of ten Braniff planes every month enroute to 
Mexico...another example of the ‘‘Hundred Million Dollar Market 


—right next door!’’ 


Are you cultivating the Mexican markets for your product? 


I 

I 

i 

I 

i 

l 

I 

I No-delay customs clearance 
i procedures. Immediate re- 
} turn of C. O. D. Amounts. 
Simply call your local Rail- 
| way Express Agency to pick 
t up your shipment. 

i 

l 

i 

l 

\ 
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sagle Suspense OS 


For Memorandum Tariff and Further Information, Write 


*RANIFF AIRWAYS 


General Traffic Office, Love Field, Dallas 9, Texas 


bution is gaining in the business world 
is being revealed in the adoption of 
new titles by several companies. For 
example: W. F. Mulbach is director of 
distribution research for the Florence 
Stove Co. in Gardner, Mass., and Col- 
lins Schafer of Frederick Stearns & 
Co. Division, Sterling Drug, Inc., De- 
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troit, is manager of national distribu- 
tion for the concern. 


Sales department, Robins Conveyors, 
Inc., Passaic, N. J., materials handling 
machinery, has _ been’ reorganized, 
under direction of Harold Van Thaden, 
first vice president. E. C. Salzman, 
formerly vice president in charge of 
sales, now is responsible for all ex- 
port operations, headquarters in New 
York City; J. F. Meissner, vice presi- 
dent, transferred from Chicago to Pas- 
saic, to direct engineering sales and 
field engineers; A. E. Conover, form- 
erly manager, vibrating machinery 
division, to director, equipment sales 
section; T. W. Matchett, secretary, 
has charge, sales research and train- 
ing. Advertising and sales promotion 
remain under E. M. Perrin, and the 
engineering department continues to 
be headed by R. W. Eichenberger, vice 
president. (Kline) 


TRANSPORTATION 


Officials elected by the Raritan 
Traffic Club, New Brunswick, N. J., 
are: president, R. D. Dameo, owner, 
Dameo Transportation, Manville, N. 
J.; vice president, O. G. Perry, traffic 
manager, Philip Carey Mfg. Co., Perth 
Amboy, N. J.; secretary, Preston G. 

- Van Fleet, chief clerk, traffic depart- 
ment, Johns-Manville Corp., Manville; 
treasurer, Charles W. Vosskuehter, 
traffic manager, Industrial Tape Corp., 
New Brunswick; directors, Milton 
Stoll, traffic manager, Smith & Solo- 
mon Trucking Co., New Brunswick; 
Norman G. Major, traffic manager, 
The Sherwin-Williams Co., Bound 
Brook, N. J.; Alexander Markowitz, 
general traffic manager, N. Y. & N. B. 
Auto Express Co., Inc., Highland 
Park, N. J. 


Ernest S. Wheaton, president, an- 
nounces the organization of Clipper 
Van Lines, Inc., with general head- 
quarters in Indianapolis, Mr. Wheat- 
on was formerly vice president and 


general manager, Aero Mayflower 


Transit Co. 


George W. Hover, Fidelity Van & 
Storage Co., Los Angeles, was elected 
president, United Van & Storage Assn. 
of Southern California, at the recent 
annual meeting in Los Angeles. J. 
Lowell McAdam, Orth Van & Storage 
Co., Pasadena, was named vice presi- 
dent; Harold Squier, Lloyd’s Moving 
Service, Los Angeles, secretary; and 
O. J. Plummer, National Van Lines, 
Inc., re-elected treasurer. New mem- 
bers of the board are B. F. Redman, 
Redman Van & Storage Co., Santa 
Monica; Wesley McKay, Beverly Hills 
Moving & Storage Co., Beverly Hills; 
and Arthur Woolsey, Lyon Van & 
Storage Co., Pasadena. (Herr) 


New officials of Houston Freight 
Carriers’ Assn., are: A. L. Surles, R. 
L. Surles Motor Freight Lines, presi- 
dent; J. C. de la Moriniere, Hudson 
Transfer & Warehouse Co., treasurer; 
Norman H. Beard, secretary manager; 
Tom M. Smith, Houston Terminal 
Whse. & Cold Stge. Co., vice president 
of warehouses; K. D. Fuller, W. R. 
Smith Transfer Co., director of pick- 
up and delivery carriers, and D. J. 
Dalberg, Westheimer Transfer & 
Storage Co., vice president of package 
car pick-up and delivery contract car- 
riers. S. J. Wald, Wald Transfer & 
Storage Co. is a director-at-large. 
Leroy L. Schwecke, who has been 
connected with the association since 
its organization, and a former presi- 
dent, has been elected an honorary 
life member. 


WAREHOUSING 


Members of the Merchandise Ware- 
housing Industry Advisory Committee 
recently announced by the OPA are: 
Paul V. Amon, president, Atlas Ter- 
minal Stores, Boston; E. L. Becker, 
executive vice president, Cincinnati 
Merchandise Whses, Inc., Cincinnati; 








Obituary 








James W. O’Hara, 51, assistant to 
vice president in charge of public re- 
lations, sales and accounts for three 
refrigerated warehouses: Manhattan 
Refrigerating Co., Union Terminal 
Cold Storage Co., Inc., and the Kings 
County Refrigerating Co. He was di- 
rector, food division, New York Board 
of Trade, and a member of the Mar- 
ketmen’s Assn., Port of New York. 


Joseph J. Hibbitt, traffic manager 
for many years for Dingfelder & 
Saperstone, Inc., wholesale produce 
merchants of New York. 


Thomas H. Lawrence, 75, former 
manager of incoming cargo at New 
York for Ward Steamship Line and 
recently a shipping expert for the 
Government at the Newark, N. J., 
airport. 
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William Llewellyn, 78, retired steel 
company executive. He was one of 
five brothers who founded the Llewel- 
lyn Iron Works, of which he later be- 
came vice president, in Los Angeles. 
The Llewellyn enterprises, including 
the iron works, were merged with Con- 
solidated Steel Corp. in 1939, William 
Llewellyn retiring from active busi- 
ness life after the merger. (Herr) 


Harry A. Alford, Sr., 59, owner and 
operator, B. A. Transfer Co. Long a 
resident of Memphis, Mr. Alford 
moved to Durant, Miss., four years 
ago. (Grissam) 


Arthur George Dunn, 83, retired 
salmon packer. A native of Cape Vin- 
cent, N. Y., Mr. Dunn served on a 
commission headed by former Presi- 
dent Hoover and assisted in food con- 
version during the First World War. 
(Haskell) 


R. L. Carnrike, president, Binyy, 
O’Keefe Fireproof Storage Co, For 
Worth; Lee Kirby, Kirby Transfer an 
Storage Co., Pittsburgh; Robert 2 
Lester, president, Merchandise Wy, 
house, Inc., Kansas City, Mo,; Al 
Lindsey, president, Lindsey Wa, 
house Co., Salt Lake City, Utah; R ¢ 
Culbertson, president, United Wy, 
house Co., Seattle, Wash.; E. B. Pq. 
taine, president, Commercial Termin 
Whses, Inc., New Orleans, La.; Henry 
F. Hiller, president, San Francis, 
Warehouse Co., San Francisco (jj: 
Clem D. Johnston, operating executiy, 
Roanoke Public Warehouse, Roanok 
Va.; E. H. Ottman, executive yig 
president, National Warehouse (on, 
Milwaukee; Herbert W. Verrall, vig 
president and treasurer, Railway Te. 
minal & Warehouse Co., Chicagy; 
H. E. Ward, assistant secretary, By 
Terminal Co., New York; James 
Wilson, Wilson Warehouse Co., By. 
falo. 


Robert A. Rockwell has been » 
pointed traffic manager, Smith; 
Transfer & Storage Co., Washingt, 
D. C. Herbert E. Hodges has bea 
appointed truck maintenance manage 


Col. Albert B. Drake, Lehigh Wan. 
house and Transportation Co., In, 
The Lackawanna Warehouse Co., In, 
and Lehigh Transportation Co., ha 
been relieved from active duty as é: 
rector, storage division, Army Service 
Forces. While in the service, he wa 
decorated with the Legion of Merit 
and the Bronze Star. It is expecta 
before returning to active busines 
that he will take an extended vacation 


Capt. Amos E. Brooks, has been a 
signed to the distribution division, 
Third Service Command. Captain 
Brooks entered the Army in May, 
1942, and was directly assigned to 
ammunition supply in ordnance, He 
was in the European Theater fron 
December, 1943, to December, 194, 
serving as Engineer Supply Officer. 


W. G. Tanzer, sales  managtt, 
Crooks Terminal Warehouses, (hi 
cago, has been elected president, Inter 
lake Terminals, Inc. 


Members of the 11-man Refriger 
ated Warehouse Industry Advisor 
Committee, recently appointed by the 
OPA, are: Vallee O. Appel, president, 
Fulton Market Cold Storage Co., Chi 
cago; C. E. Eells, vice president, The 
Manhattan Refrigerating Co., Net 
York; Herbert A. Gross, general mat- 
ager, Booth Cold Storage Co. %& 
Louis; Ralph T. McKenzie, vice pres: 
dent, United States Cold Storage (0, 
Dallas; Sidney C. Rogers, vice pres 
dent, G. H. Hammond Co., Chicagt; 
Horace W. Wilson, vice president al 
general manager, Quaker City (uli 
Storage Co., Philadelphia; W. F. Her 
ningsen, president, Northwestern It 
and Cold Storage Co., Portland, Or: 
George D. Liles, vice president, Term 
nals and Transportation Corp., Buffalo; 
Harland J. Nissen, vice president 
general manager, Terminal Refriget 
ating Co., Los Angeles, Cal.; C. Ab 
Martin, executive vice president, Nod 
and Co., Inc., Nashville; T. I. Thoms 
treasurer and manager, Winchest# 
Cold Storage Co., Inc., Winchester, ¥ 
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Getting Down to Cases 
In Distribution 


FINANCE & INSURANCE @ HANDLING & TRANSPORTATION 
PACKING & PACKAGING @ WAREHOUSING & MARKETING 
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TRANSPORTATION C6 


ONGRESS, in order to eliminate 

every form of freight rate dis- 
wimination, provided that there shall 
be permitted neither an intentional 
nor an unintentional deviation from 
the predetermined schedule of rates. 

In F. Burkhart Mfg. Co. v. Fort 
Worth & D. C. Ry. Co., 149 Fed. Rep. 
(2d) 909, it was shown that a ship- 
per and a railroad agent intentionally 
dassified merchandise for a _ low 
freight rate. After the shipper pre- 
paid the shipment consigned to him- 
self, the purchaser, through f.o.b. 
sale, paid the drafts, presented the 
bills of lading, and received the mer- 
chandise. 

The carrier sued the purchaser to 
reeover the difference between the 
legal and the lower freight rates. The 
a court held the purchaser lia- 
e, 


Demurrage Charges 


Modern higher courts consistently 
hold that demurrage charges required 
to be filed by common carriers with 
state and federal agencies are founded 
in public policy and must be enforced 
in strict accordance with the schedule 
provisions. In other words, no devia- 
tin by contract, estoppel, or other- 
wise will be allowed by the courts. 

In Chesapeake & O. Ry. Co. v. Gor- 
man, 188 S. W. (2d) 316, Ky., it was 
shown that a railway company side- 
tacked several cars of crushed rock 
consigned to a contractor engaged in 
constructing a nearby highway. 

Because of a flood, the contractor 
Was unable to unload the rock. The 
‘ontractor incurred liability under the 
tariff schedule for demurrage to the 
amount of $367.40 in June, and to the 
amount of $1,895.30 in July. The car- 
ner sued the contractor to recover the 
alleged demurrage due. Although the 
ower court held the contractor not 


liable, the higher court reversed the 
Verdict. 


Government Liable 


According to a late higher court 
decision the United States Govern- 
ment is liable for negligent loss of 
merchandise it transports as a “pri- 
vate carrier.” 

In 0. F. Nelson & Co. v. U. S., 149 
Fed. (2d) 692, a shipper of cocoa 

8 sued the United States Govern- 
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ment for loss of beans being trans- 
ported to a steamer on a navy lighter 
which overturned. Testimony show- 
ed that exposure to sun had opened 
the seams of the lighter below the full 
load line. The beans were being trans- 
ported from the customs warehouse 
to the steamer. 

The higher court held that the gov- 
ernment was liable for its negligence, 
as a private carrier. 


FINANCE and 
INSURANCE 


ONSIDERABLE discussion has 

arisen from time to time over 

the legal question: Who is a 
legal insurance broker? 

In Equity Co. v. General Casualty 
Co., 139 Fed. (2d) 723, the higher 
court held that an insurance “broker” 
is one engaged in writing insurance, 
but who is not attached to any par- 
ticular company. In other words, he 
procures insurance business, and then 
places it to the advantage of the in- 
sured and himself. 

In Transportation Guarantee Co. v. 
Jellins, 156 Pac. (2d) 271, Cal., a high- 
er court held that “insurance” is an 
agreement by which one person, for 
a consideration, promises to pay 
money to another on the destruction, 
death, loss, or injury of someone or 
something because of “specified” 
perils. 

In this case, the higher court held 
that a contract, to be “insurance,” and 
thereby to be controlled by laws af- 
fecting insurance, must “protect” a 
named person or company. : 

A company agreed, in consideration 
of specified monthly payments, to fur- 
nish all gasoline oil, tires and bat- 
teries and to make necessary mechani- 
cal repairs of specified motortrucks. 
This court held the contract insurance, 
saying: 

“*TInsurance’ is an agreement by which one 
person for a consideration promises to pay 
money or its equivalent, or to perform some 
act of value, to another on the destruction, 
death, loss, or injury of someone or something 
by specified perils.” 


Reorganization Plan 


The law under which a bankrupt 
corporation may be reorganized is 
known as Chapter X, Bankr. Act, 11 
U.S.C.A. 501. According to a new 
higher court decision, if-a petition for 
reorganization of a corporation has 
been filed in good faith, it is im- 


material whether the sale of the cor- 
poration’s property has preceded, or 
is made a part of, the plan of reor- 
ganization. 

In Cereals v. Flynn, 149 Fed. (2d) 
711, it was shown that a creditor of 
a corporation desired a reorganiza- 
tion of this corporation. The trustee 
reported to the court that practically 
the only assets remaining in his pos- 
session consisted of cash in the bank, 
and he further stated that a plan of 
reorganization could not be formu- 
lated. The trustee recommended that 
proceeding under Chapter X should be 
dismissed, and that the original bank- 
ruptey proceeding be pursued in order 
to distribute the proceeds of the cor- 
porate property. The lower court fully 
agreed with the trustee. However, the 
higher court reversed the decision, 
stating important law, as follows: 

“In the case at bar there was no showing 
of lack of good faith on the part of the 
debtor when it filed the petition for reorgani- 
zation.” 


PACKING and 
PACKAGING 


AN important consideration when 
! packaging merchandise is: Do 
labels comply strictly with federal 
laws? 

In Libby v. U. S., 148 Fed. (2d) 71, 
the United States Government con- 
cemned many cases of a product label- 
ed “Sanford Tomato Catsup with Pre- 
servative.” In this condemnation pro- 
ceedings, the government acted under 
authority of 401, 21 U.S.C.A. 3438 (g), 
(k), 341. This law states a “stand- 
ard” for tomato catsup. It prohibits 
the use of sodium benzoate, a harm- 
less preservative commonly used in 
other foods. 

The higher court upheld condemna- 
tion because the label did not conform 
with the government regulations for 
catsup. Although the label truthfully 
stated: “tomato catsup with preserva- 
tive,” the court held that the product 
was misbranded, and therefore subject 
to condemnation. 


Non-Taxable 


Modern courts hold that imported 
merchandise in original containers is 
non-taxable, although held in a ware- 
house while awaiting disposition by a 
manufacturer. 

In Gardner-Richardson Co. v. Evatt, 
61 N. E. (2d) 704, Ohio, it was shown 
that state authorities taxed wood pulp 
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in original bales which were shipped 
from foreign countries, and stored in 
the importer’s warehouses. 

The company appealed to the higher 
court, and proved that the bales were 
“imports” in the hands of the “origi- 
nal” importer. 

The higher court held this merchan- 
dise to be exempt from state taxation, 
under the provisions of clause 2, Sec- 
tion 10, Article 1 of the United States 
Constitution. 


WAREHOUSING @ 5 


A SELLER who mislabels stored 
food is not guilty of “misrepre- 
senting” his product, if the buyer fails 
to read the label. 

In People v. Beggs, 160 Pac. (2d) 
600 Cal., it was shown that a seller 


a 


shipped and stored onions in sacks 
bearing labels which read: “Texas 
Onions 50 lb. net weight.” Most of the 
sacks did not contain as much as 50 
Ib. of onions. The court refused to 
convict the seller of “misrepresenting” 
his product, saying: 

“A statement made but not heard by the 
buyer, consequently, would not ‘represent’ a 
higher quantity than the true quantity, nor 
would a legend on a sack, never seen by the 
buyer, constitute a representation.” 


-Seller’s Lien 


Generally speaking, a seller of mer- 
chandise has a legal lien to secure 
payment if his lien remains prior to 
other liens. 

In U. S. v. 1,864. 76,875 Wine Gal- 
lons, More or Less, of Spirituous 
Liquors, 60 F. Supp. 389, a federal 
court held that the sale of liquor un- 
der an agreement that it should be 
delivered to a warehouse company, 


Question Box 





Warehousing 


Question: Will you please tell me 
where I can get a book on warehouse 
laws? I am especially interested in 
the law concerning the sale of un- 
claimed furniture. Coleman’s Furni- 
ture, Moving and Storage House. 

Answer: I suggest that you write 
to West Publishing Co., St. Paul, 
Minn., for this information. Also, re- 
quest this company to supply you with 
a list of law book sellers who have 
published books on laws pertaining to 
warehousemen. 

You can, however, go to any law 
library, or any good public library, 
and read the law on this subject with- 
out the necessity of purchasing a 
book. The National Warehousemen’s 
Assn. published a small hand book on 
warehouse law in 1921. However, it 
has not revised this book, to my 
knowledge. 


Question: Is a warehouseman, and 
are the owners of stored goods en- 
titled to recover damages from a 
municipality which negligently allows 
flood gates to get out of order? 
McCullogue Co. 

Answer: According to a late higher 
court decision, a municipality is fully 
liable for damages caused stored 
goods through failure properly to 
operate flood gates and pumps in con- 
nection with a flood preventive project. 

In Hale v. Kansas City, Mo., 187 
Ss. W. (2d) 81, Mo., June, 1945, the 
testimony proved facts, as follows: 

A company occupied a large ware- 
house building in which it stored 
merchandise. Between 1919 and 1922, 
the city designed and constructed a 
sewer project to prevent the overflow 
of a creek and the flooding of the 
vicinity thereof. The system also in- 
cluded all necessary laterals, connec- 
tions, manholes, catch basins and 
other parts essential to a complete 
sewer system. 

‘ During a heavy rain, water backed 
into the warehouse building and 
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caused extensive damage. The com- 
pany sued the municipality to recover 
several thousand dollars damage. The 
company’s counsel alleged that flood- 
ing of the building was caused directly 
by the negligence of the city in hav- 
ing the flood gate closed, and the 
pumps not operating. 

The jury considered all testimony 
and held the city liable for all re- 
sultant damages. The higher court ap- 
proved the verdict. 


Marketing 


Question: If a corporation does in- 
trastate business in a foreign state, 
can it sue a purchaser to recover pay- 
ment for merchandise sold if it has 
accidentally failed to file an applica- 
tion for a permit to do business? 
Leslie Co. 

Answer: Many state courts have 
held that sellers who fail to comply 
with “permit” laws forever forfeit 
their legal rights to maintain a suit 
in the foreign state. Other state courts 
have held that the seller may refile the 
suit after he obtains the certificate, or 
permit. 

In Warren Co., Inc. v. Exodus, 54 
N. E. (2d) 775, Ind., Aug., 1944, the 
validity of an Indiana state law was 
contested which prohibits foreign cor- 
porations from transacting business in 
the state without procuring a certifi- 
cate from the state authorities. 

A corporation failed to obtain the 
certificate and filed suit in Indiana 
against a purchaser. 

The higher court refused to allow 
the seller to defend the suit until he 
had obtained the certificate. 

However, in other decisions, the 
higher courts have refused to permit 
a seller to obtain a certificate and 
then continue with the suit. These 
courts hold that sellers forfeit their 
rights to prosecute suits by failure to 
comply with the state law and to ob- 
tain a certificate before the suit is 
filed. 


and warehouse receipts obtaj 
therefor, created a “lien” op 
liquor in favor of the seller to th 
amount of unpaid purchase price, Thy 
court held that the fact that nego 
able warehouse receipts were issue 
in the name of the buyer did not alter 
the law where the buyer did not » 
dorse the receipts. 


MARKETING 


ee a discussion has 
arisen from time to time oye 

the legal question. When a map. 
ufacturer purchases different and vari. 
ous materials used to manufactur 
his products, must the manufacture 
pay the state’s sales tax? 

In Mounting & Finishing Co., Ine, 
v. McGoldrick, 60 N. E. (2d) 8% 
N. Y., it was shown that a company 
was engaged in the business of mam. 
facturing products sold to national a¢ 
vertisers. The company purchased 
various materials, which it assembled, 

The company contended that it 
should not be compelled to pay the 
sales tax on these materials. 

The higher court refused to agree 
with this contention, and in holding 
that the company must pay the sales 
tax, said: 

“Petitioner (company) was not buying th 


paper, wood, etc., ‘for resale.’ Nor does sud 
a conclusion lack reasonable support in law” 


Save Your Tires 


N encouraging note was sounded 
recently in the critical tire situs 
tion by C. W. Sanderson, manager, 
product analysis division, The Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, who 
said that common-sense driving wil 
go a long way towards solving the 
acute rubber shortage. 
According to Mr. Sanderson, recent 
tests prove that the service-life of the 


_ _ 





average passenger tire can be stepped 
up considerably by conservative driv- 
ing and careful stopping and starting. 











Driving tests showed that the 
amount of synthetic rubber used 
in driving a car 20,000 miles at % 
m.p.h. is 35.7 Ib., as the upper half 
of the illustration indicates. The 
lower half of the chart shows that 
61 lb. of rubber are used while driv- 
ing the car the same number of miles 
at the rate of 50 m.p.h. 

Car owners, said Mr. Sanders0t, 
can drive at the moderate rate of 
m.p.h. and save valuable tires, or 
can drive 50 m.p.h. and wear ott 
precious rubber almost twice as fast 
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GENERAL 
Vudustriial Pucumatte 
TIRE-TUBE-WHEEL UNITS 


® Obtainable NOW on many types of 
NEW material handling equipment. 


® AVAILABLE in ready-to-install units to 
modernize present equipment. 


, one engineering improvement you will see most widely 


adopted for postwar material handling equipment is the 
General Industrial Pneumatic Tire-Tube-Wheel. For, General 
Pneumatics have proved that they ease and speed hauling 
over rough, soft or smooth surfaces, reduce labor require- 
ments, cut equipment maintenance, and stop cargo spillage 
and floor wear. 


General’s are the original extra-capacity wide rim tire... 
offer the only quick demountable wheel . . . are the standard 
chosen for Army Air Corps industrial applications. On NEW 
equipment... or to modernize OLD equip- 
ment ... be sure you get the exclusive 
advantages of General Pneumatics. 


COMPLETE DATA READY 
Full information on applications; engineering 


‘ and design data for use on new products 
sg AVAILABLE NOW and modernizing old material handling 
8"—22" 0. d. 180 to 1900 Ib. equipment with Generals. 


capacity per tire. 
READY-FOR-USE 
Tire-Tube-Wheel Units 


and Casters. Dept. 2, THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO., Akron, Ohio 
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Please send the General Industrial Tire Bulletin to: 


IGENERAL} © } 2». 
TI RE , Address 


Title 
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Packing and Packaging 


(Continued from page 41) 


tainers in storage or in shipment. 


‘He supervised all packing and 


crating operations. He initiated 
packing and packaging research. 
He supplied technical data on cor- 
rosion control. He was able to 
bring together all phases of the 
problem and achieve widespread 
improvement. Yes, packing and 
packaging control soon proved 
that it was a basic need. 

Today, management may well 
ask itself whether a similar tech- 
nician has not a place in today’s 
streamlined, hard-hitting organi- 
zational set-up. An analysis would 
show that in most industries 
many packing and packaging 
operations have become scattered 
among sundry departments pri- 
marily concerned with entirely 


different functions. Unified re- 
sponsibility might well solve diffi- 
culties in distribution resulting 
from lack of coordination with re- 
spect to packing and packaging 
problems. 

Those enterprises which now 
maintain a “packaging expert” 
might well enquire whether it is 
not time to redesign packing re- 
sponsibilities. Too often, this 
position calls for a packaging con- 
sultant, or for an adjunct to the 
purchasing agent, or for an out 
and out laboratory technician to 
pass judgment on the adequacy 
or inadequacy of packages sub- 
mitted. In some companies, where 
packing varies with each ship- 
ment, the packing expert is a case 
or crate designer. He has a spe- 





Wide World Photos 


Avprtyinc the principles of aero- 
nautical enginering, Fairchild Engine 
and Aircraft Corp. has constructed a 
refrigerated trailer which weighs only 
7.118 lb., but which has virtually the 
same cubic capacity as the 14,700 lb. 
standard vehicle now in use. This re- 
duction in weight was made possible 
by redesigning the trailer so that every 
part contributed to its structural 
strength, and by using aluminum alloys 
and a lighter refrigerating unit. 


cific assignment to design a Con. 
tainer to hold and protect a Bp 
cific item. There is a given wej 
and size and he anticipates ¢ 
tain stresses and strains in sip 
ment. But his work is comple 
with the submission of a diagpy 
and specifications which anoth 
will follow in constructing 
container. 

Scope of the P.C.T. In the army, 
it would be said the Packaging 
Control Technician has “staf 
rather than “command” jurisdic. 
tion. Let us translate this jy 
terms of civilian enterprise. Fo 
example, a production manage 
may be said to have “command” 
of the processing and packing de 
partment. At the same time, his 
department is subject to regula 
visits by the plant’s safety engi. 
neer. The latter’s function my 
be termed “staff” functions. He 
works for and in behalf of ty 
management along some special 
ized line. He blankets all depart 
ments and advises and guides in 
the interest of achieving a greater 
industrial occupational safety. 
record. 

The executive who qualifies for 
the packaging control technician 
assignment (even though he may 
have some “command” functions) 
must be authorized to work wit 
any and all departments concernel 
with packing, boxing or shipping, 
pointing out deficiencies and & 
tablishing policies and procedures 
If a company is large enough td 
require similar technicians in sub 
plants, branches or at agencies, 
then the P.C.T. at headquarter 
exercises technical supervisia 
over all doing similar work in the 
interest of maintaining througk 
out the company uniform high 
standards of performance. 






Control of packaging and pack 


ing for shipment in all of it 
facets, is a new and larger resp0l- 
sibility than “packaging engine 
ing.” In some instances, one & 
ecutive may fill both assignments 
In others, the packaging contttl 
executive may have technical 
supervision over an entire depart 
ment of case designers this tt 
sponsibility being only one @ 
many others. In fact, the area d 
activity for each packaging col 
trol office will vary in accordant 
(Continued on page 99) 
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Air Express speeds 
the delivery-day of 
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It takes a tough trailer— 

tough in the frame —tough in 
the platform — tough in the 
casters and wheels—to 
handle 4 ton loads day-in, 
day-out without a murmur. 
Yet the Extra Heavy Duty 
Service 5th Wheel Trailer will 
do it, at big savings in main- 
tenance and repair. 
That's typical of all Service 
Trucks and Trailers—from 
the models to handle light 
loads to the ones made to 
carry 8 tons and more. Make 
hauling troubles a thing of 
the past —mecke your next 
order read “SERVICE.” 


SERVICE CASTER & TRUCK DIVISION of Domestic Industries, Inc. 


677 N. Brownswood Avenue, Albion, Michigan enter, 


Eastern Factory: 450 Somerville Ave., Somerville (Boston) Mass. oi) bee 
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The day is here when industry is_ § 
getting back into the production 

of consumer goods on schedule. 
And Air Express is greatly 
speeding the program. 

War plants now engaged in 
making refrigerators or hutos, 
for example, require new tools, 
dies, critical machinery and 
parts. Via Air Express, such 
material is obtained in a matter 
of hours — delivery speed that 
can gain days and weeks of con- 
version time. 


Specify Air Express-a Good Business Buy 


When time means man-hours saved, production gained, a customer 
made — Air Express “earns its weight in gold,” as thousands of 
firms, large and small, have learned. 





Shipments travel at a speed of three 


miles a minute between principal U. S. » | 5 ths. /10 tbs. 





towns and cities, with cost including $1.25 | $1.57 
special pick-up and delivery. Same-day 





delivery between many airport towns and $1.52 | $2.19 








cities. Rapid air-rail service to 23,000 


ae ‘ : : . 2.19 | $3.74 
off-airline points in the United States. - . . 





Service direct by air to and from scores $4.20| $8.40 























ef foreign countries. 


Write Today for interesting “Map »! 
Postwar Town” picturing advantages 
of Air Express to community, busi- 
ness and industry. Air Express Divi- 
sion, Railway Express Agency, 230 
Park Avenue, New York 17. Or ask 


for it at any Airline or Express office. 


Phone AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 

















HANG ON TO YOUR MONEY 


WITH THESE DROP-FORGED FINGERS OF STEEL 





Wherever you use wire rope or chain — for hoisting and material handling 
in your plant, aboard ship, or on drag-lines for stripping and excavating — 
you can save money three ways by specifying Laughlin drop-forged fittings, 


1. Save money on purchase price . . . because you can get standard 
fittings for almost any purpose from Laughlin’s complete line. 


2. Save money on materials . . . because drop-forged fittings — acknowl- 
edged superior for strength and long life — give your equipment full 
protection. 


3. Save money by avoiding accidents . . . because Laughlin’s fittings 





have more safety features than any other line . . . exampies: unique- 
“Fist-Grip”’ Safety Clip and Safety Hooks. 


For over 78 years, Laughlin fittings have been highly regarded for their 
rugged, uniform quality. For a catalog of these fittings, write today to 
Dept.16, The Thomas Laughlin Company, Portland 6, Maine. 

Laughlin fittings are distributed through mill, mine and oil field te 
supply houses. 


JAUGHLN @ 


THE MOST COMPLETE LINE OF DROP-FORGED WIRE ROPE AND CHAIN FITTINGS 


Traffic Department 


(Continued from page 29) 


the Commission every'time a gp 
cial rate is needed. Every possih), 
effort should be exerted first , 
secure the rate required by dire: 
negotiation with the carrie, 
When all efforts along these ling 
have failed, the traffic manage 
should be prepared to take th 
case to the ICC. 

Under the present bureau 3). 
tem of making rates, it is neeg;. 
sary for the traffic manager to lp 
a pretty good politician before he 
can hope to have rates approved 
by the various rate bureaus. Sub. 
mitting a rate request to one of 
the rate bureaus without doing 
considerable “missionary work’ 
beforehand is tantamount t 
throwing it to the wolves. It 
usually will be torn to pieces even 
though it has been approved by 
the principal carrier involved. As 
a rule, however, the publication of 
a reasonable rate on which a large 
volume of traffic will be moved can 
be secured by direct negotiation 
with the carriers involved, and 
through proper procedure before 
the rate bureau. 

Another important duty of the 
traffic manager is the supervision 
of traffic departments in his com- 
pany’s manufacturing branches 
throughout the country. While 
responsibility for the handling of 
branch traffic departments should 
be left largely in the hands of 
branch traffic managers, the gel- 
eral traffic manager should visit 
each branch at least twice a year 
in order to insure that systems in 
use at all plants are uniform. 


An important part of the traffic 
manager’s work is the purchase of 
all rolling equipment and supplies, 
including the awarding of né- 
tional contracts for tires, gas, oil, 
etc. In many organizations this 
work is included under the gel- 
eral purchasing department, but 
this practice is not recommended. 
In many cases, experience has 
shown it is more satisfactory 
have rolling equipment and sup 
plies purchased by the traffic mal- 
ager, who should be thoroughly 
familiar with all types of equiP 
ment. The traffic manager i 
purchasing transportation. Why 
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AGE 


hould he not also purchase trucks 
which are used in transportation? 


fe should be guided in these pur- | 


chases, Of course, by the recom- 
nendations of the superintendent 
of motor transportation. 

Assistant Traffic Manager. This 
ficial should be the office man- 
ager, and should employ the per- 
wmnel for the general office of 
the traffic department. He should 
iso interview all rail and truck 
ine commercial] agents. Valuable 
information is to be gained from 
these commercial agents. This is 
epecially true if the official in- 
wived is not familiar with the 
yrritory. The commercial men 
should be the best friends of the 
sistant traffic manager. These 
mn should be accorded every 
courtesy. They should not be re- 
wired to wait for an interview 
jnger than is absolutely neces- 
sary. The “mourners’ bench” has 
heen the cause of lost good will 
for many companies. 

The assistant traffic manager 
should route all raw material 
fom point of origin to the vari- 
ws manufacturing plants through- 
wt the United States, and he 
should see that this material is 
iways available when required. 
This officia] should prepare, un- 
der the supervision of the traffic 
manager, necessary exhibits for 
wein cases before the ICC. He 
shuld be familiar with the rate 
structure affecting branch plants 
inal! territories. He should be 
prepared to make suggestions to 
he traffic manager as to what 
rites should be requested for the 
wtious plants. 

Chief Rate Clerk. This individ- 
ul should calculate the average 
fright rate from all plants to all 
Wints served, in order that all 
fright may be prepaid to desti- 
ution, and that products may be 
wld at the same price at all points 
nthe United States. This task is 
wth difficult and important. 

The chief rate clerk should 
thek the rates from all branch 
jants to surrounding territories, 
order to determine which plant 
hhould serve each locality. A cer- 
tin territory should be assigned 
Yeach plant based on the lowest 
itight rate, considering the ser- 
tee required. 

This clerk should prepare rate 
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HAN DLING+Processing +HAN DLING + Assembling +HAN DLING 


+ Packing +HAN DLING+Storage+ HAN DLING 


HANDLING—the Common Denominator of PRODUCTION 


; 


LET MEN DIRECT POWER—NOT ENE 


Human ef tort increases in direct proportion to 
size and weight of loads moved by hand. With mechanical 
handling, no extra manpower is needed as loads get bigger. 


One man directing power equipment, can, for example, 


move four times as much, faster and more easily. 


a hl A . . . 
lowmotor, capable of moving, lifting and stacking large, 


heavy y loads, increases manpower capacity, thereby effecting 
savings in time, money and labor. The Towmotor DATA 


FILE tells the complete story. Send for your copy today. 


TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 


TOWMOTOR CORPORATION © /235 £. 152N0 STREET, CLEVELAND 10, 














__Weld-Bilt 


Makes a Complete Line of 
Materials Handling 
Equipment 


ALL TYPES of materials handling work in 
busy plants everywhere is dispatched speed- 
ily—at lower cost—with “WELD-BILT" Equip- 
ment. Designed and built with the specialized 
"know-how" of "Weld-Bilt" engineering skill. 





Portable Elevators ¢ Hydraulic Lift Trucks 
2 & 4 Wheel Trucks ¢ Skid Platforms 
Tiering Machines ¢ Barrel Trucks & Racks 


Send for Folder covering all types of ‘Weld. 
Built’ Materials Handling Equipment 





WEST BEND EQUIPMENT CORP. 


231 Water Street ° West Bend, Wisconsin 


Materials Handling Engineers 





























THE GAS-ELECTRIC POWER PLANT 
FOR ELECTRIC TRUCK OPERATION 


3845 Grand River Avenue, Detroit 8, Mich; 








cards for. each branch. These 
cards should cover all produc 
shipped and all points  seryy 
from each plant. It should not} 
necessary to employ an experi. 
enced rate clerk at each point, 1 
rate cards are prepared properly 
and are kept up to date, all thy 
would be necessary for a rat 
clerk in a branch plant to & 
would be to check the ratg 
against the rate cards. They 
cards should show both commoi. 
ity rates and class rates, an 
should also indicate the six pe. 
cent advance in rates which ha 
been “on again and off again” fo 
the last two or three years. Th 
rate clerk should furnish nece. 
sary material for rate exhibits t) 
the assistant traffic manager. 

The chief rate clerk shoul 
audit all freight bills covering 
both inbound and outbound ship. 
ments handled by each plant 
These bills should be checked first 
by the rate clerks in the respec. 
tive branches, but should then be 
sent to the general office for final 
auditing. 

Passenger Reservation Clerk. 
This clerk should secure reservz- 
tions and purchase tickets for use 
by all employes of the general 
office. He should also prepare 
routes for officials and salesmen. 
In these times, when passenger 
reservations are so difficult to 
secure, the passenger reservation 
clerk is one of the busiest and 
most important clerks in the office. 

The traffic department of 3 
branch manufacturing plant men- 
tioned in this article is intended 
for use by firms which act 
ally manufacture their commodity 
from raw materials at various 
branches. Many firms which @ 
not manufacture their product 
but which have a national distr: 
bution, do not maintain private 
branch warehouses. Instead, they 
utilize the services of reliable 
public warehouses which are | 
cated at key points throughout the 
United States. These warehouse 
are equipped to perform efficiently 
and economically the same servitt 
as a privately owned branch watt 
house, and in many cases, at lowe 
cost. The large public warehouse 
maintain not only storage facil 
ities, but traffic departments # 
well. 
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Integration of Transportation 


husiness With annual sales of $2,- 
500,000 or more can conduct its 
sfairs properly without the ser- 
viees of a traffic manager who 
should be given complete control of 
all transportation functions. The 
larger the sales, the greater will be 
the organization of the traffic de- 
partment, the greater the efficiency, 
and, of course, the greater the 
economy. 

Industrial engineers may differ 
with this viewpoint on the basis 
that the business will incur addi- 
tional expense by reason of cre- 
ating a major department necessi- 
tating a high-salaried executive. 
But this, | submit, is a “penny wise 
and pound foolish” business prin- 
ciple because transportation, unlike 
personnel, accounting, etc., is not a 
negative or expense function, but 
rather it is a positive or money- 
making function. It certainly is 


(Continued from page 40) 


not an expense because a traffic 
manager who is worth his salt 
should be able to make up the ex- 
pense of his department simply by 
checking rates on freight bills. To 
this extent, and as discussed here- 
after, it deserves entirely different 
treatment. 


Wholesaling 


In many lines of business the 
nature of operations makes the 
employment of a traffic manager a 
sheer necessity. In some organiza- 
tions high distribution costs are 
inevitable unless the functions of 
transportation are properly inte- 
grated and coordinated. An ex- 
ample is wholesale operations, 


where there is no production, but 
where the recognized major func- 
tions are buying and selling. In 
such cases, where one would expect 
to see the functions of transporta- 


tion closely supervised, the reverse 
is true. 

The character of wholesale oper- 
ations is purely one of service. It 
is engaged in the business of col- 
lecting merchandise from various 
production centers which is brought 
to a central warehouse, and from 
there redistributed. The process is 
almost entirely one of transporta- 
tion since merchandise must be 
transported from many points of 
production, hamdled in and out of 
the warehouse, which, in one sense, 
is another form of transportation, 
and then again shipped to various 
customers. Generaly speaking, the 
transportation functions and au- 
thority in such a company are dif- 
fused among many people. This 
situation is incredible, but never- 
theless a correct statement of pres- 
ent business conditions. 

In those business organizations 





Thousands of 2-wheel cargo trailers, of the type 
shown here at the junction of the Stillwell Road 
and the old Burma Road, were produced by Ger- 


stenslager for the Armed Forces. 


ae 
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On the Ledo-Burma Road— 
or U. S. No. 40 


Highway veterans from the Gerstenslager 
shops in Wooster, Ohio, gave war time proof 
of their strength and stamina both overseas 


and at home. 


The skill and resourcefulness of Gerstenslager 
workmen reflected itself in mass production 


home front. 


nition in the past. 
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WOOSTER, OHIO 


of trailers for the Armed Forces. 
equally shown in the way Gerstenslager vans 
and truck bodies met war time needs on the 


lt was 


With experience broadened by war time pro- 
duction the Gerstenslager Bodies for post- 
war requirements will be even better than 
those which have won coast-to-coast recog- 


The GERSTENSLAGER CO. 


Established 1860 


Trailers and custom-built bodies for vans and trucks 
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HANDLE IT 
‘Thru-the-Air”’ 


For faster, easier and lower cost handling of all 
kinds of loads in and out of warehouses . 
loading platforms . . . stockrooms, etc.—use 
P&H Electric Hoists. Here is touch-of-a-button 
lifting, carrying and placing — exactly where 
wanted—without rehandling. Eiectricity does the 
work, 





ONE MAN HANDLES LOADS UP TO 15 TONS 


Whether you move loads of 250 pounds or 15 tons—you can make 
it a one-man job with a P&H Electric Hoist. There are sizes and 
types for all requirements up to 15 tons—for all types of monorail 
systems. 


Write Today for General Offices: 4621 W. National Ave., Milwaukee 14, Wis. 
FREE Catalogs of 
Helptul intormation 
ond Pictures! 
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PORTABLE STACKING ELEVATORS 
Telescopic Type 





Trailer Trucks, Platform Elevators, Convey- 
ors, Wheel Tractor Cranes . . . Material 
Handling Equipment of every type. De- 
signed to your requirements by experienced 
engineers whose reputation is founded 
upon doing things right. Literature avail- 


able. Inquiries invited. 


R 
“Presentative. 


MERCER ENGINEERING WORKS, Inc. 30 CHitSON CO. tne. 


CH Sr 








NEW YORK 7, y 
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WORKS: CLIFTON (ALLWOOD) N. J. 
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where transportation is Partial; 
recognized and a_ transportatip 
specialist engaged, his hands ap 
usually tied by putting under }j 
control some of the technical fy. 
tions of transportation and leaving 
the physical functions in control g 
other people. Where this ocey, 
there seems to be a general rely. 
tance for a complete change-over. 
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The reasons are many. At th 
top of the list should be placed th 
attitude of the head of the organ). 
zation. Usually he has risen to his 
position either through the finance 
production, purchasing or sales de 
partments. The knowledge of trap; 
portation has come to him mere 
as a by-product and only as it im. 
mediately affected his department, 











creas 











The knowledge as to how it affecta M4” 
other departments has come to hin jm 
in a sort of circuitous and in¢- - 
dental way. Then, too, if h Pitts 
realizes the lack of complete trans - ' 
portation integration in his organi § °°" 
zation, he hesitates to perform = 

traffic 


clean surgical operation because 
there are personal limiting factors. 
For example, one of the officers or 
directors of the company is directly 
in charge either of the shipping, 
warehousing or receiving depart 
ment together with his other fun- 
tions connected with purchasing, 
sales or production. Then again, 
an employe in charge of shipping 
or warehousing or receiving ha 
been with the company many years 
Often, some companies just lov 
divided authority. The effects a 
the business are not properly ¢ 
fully evaluated by the average 
business man. He certainly mus 








/ 
K 













realize from time to time the cos 
to the business in economy, ef 
ciency or lack of harmonious rele 
tions. In spite of this, very littl 
usually is done. 








Sales Increased $250,000 

About a year ago a manufactiF 
ing company realized the impor 
tance of transportation, engaged 
specialist and placed under his cor 
trol all the functions incidental # 
the movement of freight which it 
clude receiving, warehousing, ship 
ping and delivering. In one yeartt 
was estimated that about $25,00) 
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was saved. This, it should be un- 
derstood, is a continuing, or cumu- 


As the finance executive devotes 
his attention to watching over the 


Lea Questionnaire 


Ortation ; 
nds gy lative saving, the benefits of which _ financial needs of the business from (Continued from page 31) 
ader hj, me increase, on the principle of com- — day to day;as the purchasing agent ; , , 
al fun pound interest, from year to year. studies his sources of supply, mar- committee will hold hearings in all 
leaving When it is considered that the sales ket conditions and seuper inven. parts of the country. The investi- 
trol ff of this company were in the neigh- a : gation promises to be the most ex- 
af ~— tory; and as the sales executive eabien tn f the country’s 
occur fap borhood of $5,000,000 annually, one nein thaiadl aie nail ae we + Parapet 
s a a Ve §€cespertation pros ta its 


4] Telye. 


obtains a true perspective of the 


tion campaigns, advertising and 


history. 


an ycomplishment. When reduced to a se , 
ie a sales figure on a margin of 10 a: cuniahes c e a The so-called qaeitionanize is 
ced the percent profit, sales were virtualy a pti ln, tae os Rg _ captioned : “Suggested Topics. It 
organi increased $250,000 without incur- ' e en ben “a b is broken down into nine major 
n to his ff ting the expenses incidental to such és oes inated ie the — subjects. No. 1 concerns the na- 
finance fm eS: Nor have we considered the Production, purchasing and sales _ tional transportation policy ; No. 2, 
ales de effect that this saving had upon departments, together with a study regulation; No. 3, finance ; No. 4, 
f trem the manufacturing, purchasing and of those factors influencing the common ownership and integra- 
cost and sale of the product. tion; No. 5, taxation; No. 6, fed- 


merely 
3 it im. 
rtment, 
affected 


vlling functions of the business in 


the way of lower costs and in- 
creased efficiency. 


Another instance of a company 


Lower Costs 


In our next article we shall dis- 


eral aid to transportation; No. 7, 
interstate barriers to commerce; 
No. 8, the submarginal 
No. 9, miscellaneous problems. 


carrier; 


to hing snizing the necessity of inte- sas dans ak a re 

d ing. station is the H. J. Heinz Co., oi recapeit = ee ee Section 4 of the questionnaire in 
if hey ittsburgh, Pa. This company, a portation functions and how they many quarters is regarded as the 
. trans Me" Months ago, placed the ware- —_ be integrated with other func- milk in the coconut. Many in 
organi using division of its business tions of business to effect lower Washington who make comments 
form ,qg der the control of the general costs and general efficiency. regard common ownership and in- 
hecaus i Uallic manager. (Continued next month) tegration as the major objective 
factors. 

cers or 

“|e CARGOCRANE'S _ HIGH REACH 
ipping, 

depart- 

r fune- Ki, , 4 y lb, Costs Yard and dock operations such as 
hasing, stacking, piling, loading and unload- 
again, ing cars and trucks, are quicker and 
ripping DOWN / / easier with the CARGOCRANE. 
ng has Power and speed in vertical move- 


ments are as important as in horizon- 
tal conveying. The CARGOCRANE 
works easily in close quarters, handles 
quickly and has a high reach. 
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Remember, when handling is a prob- 
lem, you always 


GET A 
POWERFUL LIFT 
WITH A 
LINK-BELT SPEEDER 
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(Cutt os 


LABOR OF 
LIFTING 









JUNIOR 


Your “right hand man” capable of 
doing the work of TEN ordinary men . . . now available to 
cut your labor of lifting. Saves man-hour-handling and lifting 
in loading, unloading, stacking and elevating. Stevedore Jr. 
plugs in on a standard 110 volt lighting circuit and lifts a 225 


pound distributed load at the rate of 50’ per minute. Write today! 
est Coast Distributors: E. C. Buehrer Assoc’s., San Francisco 7, Calif. M. 
E. Canfield Co., Los Angeles 13, Calif. Murry Jacobs Co., Seattle 4, Wash. 
Oregon Handling Equi ane 0 Portland 9, Ore. Murray 

. Sales Co., Denver 4, Colo. The Horsley Co., Ogden, Utah. 


E STEEL FORGED CASTERS -- Tmens + CONVEYORS - POWER BOOSTERS 


ey Kopids-0: tondard Lo.,lne. 
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. {NEW HAVEN 


N otice- wits Pan co. 


Is Now Making 





Fairly Prompt Deliveries On 


Super —DREADNAUGHT 
FURNITURE PADS 


Featuring the famous, exclusive 
quilted 3-inch cross-stitched 
squares. They prevent shifting 
i of the filling; pads wear longer. 





Immediate Delivery—Once Used Scotch Dundee 
Burlap Sheets, Bound 4 Sides, Thoroughly Mended. 


New HAVEN QuiLt & Pap Co. 


82-84 FRANKLIN ST., NEW HAVEN 11, CONN. 
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Sales Div.—374 Peoples Nat’l Bank Bldg., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. ____| 





on the part of those who hy, 
prompted the exploration. Th 



















railroads are presumed to haye im [a 
major affirmative interest in (Mm 0 
part of the enquiry. He 

It is pointed out that Side—m ' 
Anderson, president of the Tra, im 
portation Assn. of America, hy dif 
frankly and candidly been in im { 
forefront of discussions urging tie 
common ownership and integn jm 1! 
tion of rail, highway, and air cy. 
riers, nationally, particularly fg fi co 
the benefit of the agricultural qm im 
terests which he champions. Then fil 
is frequent reference ti the faim yet 
that this policy is the main plaii is 
in the platform of the Transpo. its 
tation Assn. of America. No mi eI 
impugns his motives. He is cri wil 
ited with sincerity as well as goii wh 
reason and a vigorous attack wi Ch 
the problem. It is generally heii yes 
that he wishes to remedy a situ wil 
tion which he considered to bei tio 
mess after the first World Waly mit 
The Transportation Assn. of AmenI® the 
ica is credited with defraying tk and 
cost of the publication and distr dat 
bution of the address made by Rep tice 


resentative Lea on the floor of th 
House when he _ introduced th 
resolution authorizing the invest 
gation. 

In this talk Mr. Lea pointed ou 
that 25 years ago the problem wa 
mainly a railroad problem, but thi 
today the general transportatia 
system is composed of competilf 
agencies of rail, highway, wate, 
air and pipelines. He suggested 
the nation now must coordinal 
these different types with a vie 
to the best service for the nati 
and with fairness to the competi 
services. 

He enumerated 1,302 railroi 
corporations, 1,500,000 miles d 
hard-surfaced highways, used lf 
26,200 trucking companies sil 
over 1,500 motor bus lines, whith 
collectively, operate more thi 
5,000,000 trucks and buses. I 
pointed out the existence of 3,0 
airports, with 35,000 miles d 
lighted airways, and with 3,™ 
more airports developing und 
the sponsorship of the Civil Ae 
nautics Authority. 

He stressed that the vast ™ 
work of pipelines is rapidly @ 
panding; and that all these wae 
portation agencies are “a pole 
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force in changing areas of produc- 
tim and distribution,” and all 
largely developed without proper 
coordination, one with the other. 
He emphasized “we must adjust 
legislation and administrative con- 
trol to an entirely new set of con- 
ditions.” He urged that charges 
for services should be as low as 
they can be made without sacrific- 
ing sound standards. 

The broadest and most general 
concept of the Lea transportation 
investigation is that neither its 
full import, nor its direction has 
yet become apparent. The thought 
is that the committee, notable for 
its high personal qualities and its 
experienced and trained capacities, 
will use its powers to do exactly 
what the broad chart outlined by 
Chairman Lea indicates. The in- 
vestigation itself unquestionably 
will bring out the way the explora- 
tion will go, and will show the com- 
mittee what the public wants, what 
the transportation industry needs, 
and what must be done to accommo- 
date these demands to the condi- 
tions of the new postwar world. 


The Weight Agreement 


(Continued from page 47) 


the shipper and the carrier know 
the actual weight that should gov- 
ern on each package and each 
shipment. 


Weight Agreement 


When a shipper applies for a 
weight agreement arrangement, 
the carrier sends a representative 
to the shipper’s place of business to 
make test weights of a number of 
packages of the product or prod- 
ucts to be shipped. The agree- 
ment provides that the weights so 
ascertained shall be used in the 
bills of lading as issued. This 
practice speeds up the movement of 
shipments by doing away with any 
weighing of the goods while in the 
possession of the carrier. It like- 
wise saves money for the shipper. 
At periodic intervals the carrier’s 
representative calls at the ship- 
per’s establishment and re-checks. 
Also, if any changes are made in 
the packages or contents the ship- 





per must notify the carrier; a fur- 
ther test weighing is made; and 
thereafter the revised weights are 
used in bills of lading. 

An excellent description of the 
weight agreement method is con- 
tained in 92 ICC 643, from which 
we quote in part: “Under a weight 
agreement the carrier’s agent ac- 
cepts the shipper’s weights, deter- 
mined prior to the loading and in- 
serted in the bills of lading, and in 
return the shipper agrees to keep 
his records accessible and in such 
form that a subsequent check of 
the weights of all such shipments 
can readily be made by representa- 
tives of the carrier’s weighing bu- 
reau. In the event of ascertained 
undercharges the shipper agrees 
to promptly pay the same.” 

A small number of railroads deal 
directly with a shipper when ar- 
ranging for a weight agreement. 
Even so, in the main the rail car- 





| HYSTERS LOWER HANDLING 


| COSTS IN WAREHOUSES... 


fe: This sturdy Hyster 20 Fork Truck brings savings in 

} various ways—in this case, by “lowering the overhead”. 

‘ A powerful, positive-working, hydraulic lift and tilt 
which stacks merchandise in neat, high piles eliminates 
multiple, man-power handling; saves time. 

Note the compact, streamlined design. Only 36 inches 
wide, and with trunnion steering, the “20” maneuvers in 
close quarters, narrow aisles. Easy-riding pneumatic 
tires get it around anywhere, indoors and out. Dual, 
spark-arresting, water mufflers provide safety. Controls 
are standard, automotive type; anyone can drive it. 
Capacity: 2000 lbs. Write for new catalog. 

BRANCH OFFICES: 221 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Ill.; 90 West 
Street, New York 6, N.Y.; 1022 Denrike Building, Washington 5, D.C.; 
233 Ninth Street, San Francisco 3, Calif.; Masonic Building, New 


Orleans 12, La.; 2219 Fourth Avenue, Seattle 1, Wash.; 2700 Sante Fe 
Avenue, Los Angeles 11, Calif.; 215 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio; 


HYSTER 
COMPANY 














Pioneer manufacturers of mobile mater- 
ials handling machines: Fork Lift Trucks, 
Crane Trucks, Straddie Trucks. Gasoline 
powered; p tic tire ted 











1840 North Adams 
PEORIA 1, ILLINOIS 


2940 N. E. Clackamas 
PORTLAND 8, OREGON 
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RED GIANT LIFTRUCKS Foe 


for Skid Handling 
of Loads Up to 
15000 Ibs. 


Lift Easier... 
Move Easier.. | 7 se 
Cstla = =_ 


with Full Side Lift is Recommended. 


Persistent demand for these safe, sturdy, economical hand liftrucks stems from 
their excellent service record in a wide variety of industries. High speed war 
production has taught the importance of efficient and sufficient material 
handling equipment. RED GIANT LIFTRUCKS help maintain this new 
tempo of production; conserve labor; cut costs. For dependable service use 
RED GIANT, made by the makers of the “old reliable’ REVOLVATOR line 
of portable elevators. 


Send for Prices and name of nearest distributor 


REVOLVATOR Co. 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


396 86th St. NORTH BERGEN, N. J. Since 1904 








EASE and SPEED 
means 


MONEY SAVED 


THE SURE WAY of transporting stacks of boxes or 
material containers from one place to another— 
with no dropping of loads—no waste of time and 
manpower—is with the FMC Universal Clamp 
Truck. Instant automatic adjustment means speed 
...and these clamp trucks will handle anything 
from a 1714” box to a 27” crate... even stacks of 
material containers or bulky packages with equal 
ease! Clamps are opened and closed by foot pedal 
... lock is released by hand lever. No wonder FMC 
Universal Clamp Trucks are acclaimed the out- 
standing development in the field of material 
handling. 


For free literature address Dept. H. 


* It’s all automatic | te)  e ] D MAC iad | re RY 
*N djust t: 
tNo making fics  §§ CORPORATION 


aie . P —- 
% No brecking of box heads Riverside Division : Riverside, Calif. cososstveny 


%& No dropping of loads ae 








riers are members of weighing (jp. 
spection) bureaus. ‘These, in their 
respective territories, represent the 
railroads operating in their areas 
in matters pertaining to the weight 
agreement in dealing with a ship. 
per. This practice is not oppose 
by the Commission and in this op. 
nection it has said: “Railroads 
have generally organized Weighing 
and inspection bureaus possessing 
jurisdiction over certain territorial 
limits” (28 ICC 7). “Supervised 
weights are and properly should be 
regarded as more dependable than 
unsupervised weights” (48 ICC 
530). 


Agreement Stamp 

After a weight agreement be. 
comes effective a shipper should 
use a rubber stamp which has the 
approval of the weighing bureau, 
In lieu thereof, to save time in pre- 
paring bills of lading, the shipper 
may have printed on his bills of 
lading a facsimile of the weight 
agreement stamp. The printing 
must be an actual reproduction 

Where a shipper contemplates 
having the weight agreement 
stamp imprinted on his bills of 
lading, the most practical, and 
cooperative, thing to do is first to 
discuss the subject with the weigh- 
ing bureau and obtain its approval 
as well as its suggestions. This is 
especially advisable where a ship- 
per is not familiar with the weight 
agreement procedure. 

A weight agreement may apply 
to carload shipments or to l. ¢ |. 
shipments, or both, although at 
least one weighing bureau excludes 
the less than carload consignments. 

In entering into a weight agree 
ment a shipper must comply with 
its terms and he thereby assumes 
certain obligations. In order to 
define clearly these provisions we 
have prepared a chart as 4a part 
of this article. It is compiled from 
a standard form of weight agree 
ment. The chart shows that while 
a shipper is not unduly committed 
when signing a weight agreemell, 
he does make it possible under the 
arrangement to save time and labor 
through the elimination of wr 
necessary weighing of his shit 
ments. And this, as has beet 
stated, “provides for resultant re 
duction in cost of distribution.” 
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Demurrage Control 
(Continued from page 44) 


of dollars to the railroad carriers 
for demurrage charges. 

It is interesting to note that the 
rilroads do not in any way con- 
done demurrage. Demurrage ties 
up their equipment and causes 
grious congestion in the move- 
ment of freight. 

Another cause of demurrage is 
inadequate handling equipment. 
There are many plants in this coun- 
try which in addition to insufficient 
siding facilities have outmoded 
handling equipment. How many 
organizations still use manual labor 
to unload cars of materials which 
could be handled by mechanical 
equipment in a fraction of the 
time? Management is guilty of 
this condition as well as poor siding 
capacity. A little foresight could 
prevent these obstacles to efficient 
operation. 

The plant being considered has 
a platform scale in the receiving 
department adjacent to the siding, 
which weighs accurately up to 
1200 lb. But the company has no 
materials handling equipment other 
than hand trucks and skids. 

The company handles approxi- 
mately 1,600 carloads both inbound 
and outbound each year. About 26 
carloads a month inbound are of 
steel. These cars ran between 60,- 
000 and 80,000 Ib. in weight. It 
takes a foreman and five men, 
which comprise the receiving de- 
partment, a minimum of two days 
to unload a car, weigh it, cart it to 
the basement and stack it. 


teresting Situation 

So here we have an interesting 
situation. It takes quite a number 
of trips to handle the 65,000 Ib. of 
steel between the first floor and the 
basement. The main elevator han- 
dles a continuous stream of traffic 
between all floors and basement of 
the building. Materials in fabrica- 
tion are moved from one floor to 
another, raw materials are removed 
from one floor to another and fin- 
ished products are brought from 
vatious floors to the first floor 
Where the shipping department is 
situated. 


No wonder the demurrage for 
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REVOLUTIONIZED 


MATERIAL 
HANDLING 


---it defined and crystallized 
the unit packaging method 


he publication of this book 

started men of industrial 
plants and railroads thinking 
along new lines. 


Out of this book stemmed the material handling princi- 
ples and methods that have enabled the Army and Navy 
to successfully handle in this war the burden of supplies, 


munitions and equipment. 
aaa Use the coupon below for your copy. 


CLARK TRUCTRACTOR DIVISION 
1012 JAMES STREET ¢ BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


I would like a copy of your book “CLARK CARLOADER METHOD" 


Name PEI: 5 es 
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Another Progressive Step 


With the leasing of franchises and purchase of 
certain equipment of Meddock Truck Line, Inc. 


again has extended the scope of its Fast, Dependable 
Motor Freight Service to include 


e DIRECT INTERSTATE SERVICE 


between Los Angeles and Northern Arizona: Prescott, Jerome, Clarkdale, 
Clemenceau, Camp Verde, Ashfork, Williams, Flagstaff. Winslow-Holbrook. 


e EXPEDITED RED BALL SERVICE 


Los Angeles, Phoenix, El Paso. 


e INTRASTATE SERVICE 


between Phoenix and Showlow, Holbrook, Lupton, Winslow, Flagstaff, St. 
Johns, Springerville, McNary, Ft. Apache. 


Phoenix, Ariz. 
700 N. 17th Ave. 
Phone 3-6164 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
2045 Violet St. 
Phone MI 1154 


_ 


| 3 eg 8 


El Paso, Tex. Tucson, Ariz. 


601 W. San Antonio St. 414 .N. 5th Ave. 


Phone Main 2750 Phone 877 
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FLOOR 
CONVEYING 


gets it there faster 
and easier at lower cost 








. with Bassick Grooved-Wheel Casters on Angle Floor Track 


By “‘caster-easing” your production lines 
or other forms of fixed-route materials 
handling this new, simplified way, you 
can ram worth-while savings in time, 
labor and investment. Casters operate on 
track or floor. Track costs little to install, 
rearrange or remove. Investigate today. 


Write for catalog covering the most com- 
plete line of casters for all requirements. 
THE BASSICK COMPANY, Bridgeport 2, 
Connecticut, Division of Stewart-Warner 
Corp., Chicago, Illinois. Canadian Factory: 
Stewart-Warner-Alemite Corp., of Canada, 
Ltd., Belleville, Ontario. 








= MAKING MORE KINDS OF CASTERS 
t . .. MAKING CASTERS DO MORE 





one year amounted to $5,000 at thi, 
plant! 

The traffic manager wrote » 
elaborate report requesting adj. 
tional siding space which requiry 
merely the tearing down of a she 
and the extension of the trackay 
so that additional cars might hay 
been placed. A new scale was p 
quested; installation of an elevato 
of larger carrying capacity wa 
recommended, and a_ mechanic 
fork truck was asked for which 
would enable merchandise to 
pallatized. Incidentally, the vendor 
of the steel, the raw materia 
were agreeable to pallatize thei 
shipments so that the materia 
might be unloaded in a fraction of 
the time and labor consumed. 


Demurrage Continued 


These things were not forthcon- 
ing. The operating executive an 
directors took an “ostrich-like” po. 
sition and buried their heads he 
cause of other pressing problems, 
Demurrage continued to pile up 
The outcome was that one month 
demurrage amounted to $1,900. 
Management received a terrific jolt 
and became somewhat demurrage 
conscious and took the old request 
of the traffic manager under s0- 
called executive advisement. The 
traffic manager was called in and 
numerous discussions resulted. 

Everybody in the plant took 
sides as to the advantages and dis- 
advantages of mechanical equip 
ment. The old die-hards won. It 
was decided that the plant was no 
large enough and did not have suf: 
ficient area in which to operate 4 
piece of mechanical equipment. 
They could not understand that 
while certain additional aisle space 
would be lost through the use of 
equipment, the increased stacking 
height would more than offset the 
space lost and that the savings it 
labor and demurrage would more 
than offset the loss of space. 

The problem of demurrage ani 
handling was again side-tracked 
because of more pressing detail 
which troubled the Executive Com: 
mittee. 

The traffic manager did the nex 
best thing he could. He arrange 
with the Assn. of American Rail 
roads for an embargo to be placed 
on all inbound carloads of sted 
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products until the accumulation of 
cars Was cleaned up. As these cars 
were cleaned up, a permit system 
yas established and it became nec- 
asary for all shippers of steel 

ucts to wire for a permit in 
order to ship a carload to the em- 
pargoed plant. 

The traffic manager has repeat- 
ely requested the cooperation of 
the purchasing department in en- 
deavoring to get the vendors to 
sivise the car number, the route 
and the point of origin of ship- 
ments which they were making. 
The vendor was never approached 
by the purchasing department and 
the traffic manager would come 
into the plant some morning and 
fnd approximately five or six car- 
loads of material on hand without 
any advance notice. He would have 
to scout around the building to 
make provisions for the storage of 
the material as well as the unload- 
ing and the handling of the raw 
stock. 


Ingenious Method 


By means of a slightly ingenious 
method, he forced the purchasing 
department to give him the desired 
information. It is true that that 
department was by-passed, yet the 
information was forthcoming and 
the traffic manager was able to 
know what cars were riding and 
could time their arrivals as well as 
make the necessary arrangements 
for the storage of material. 

It is interesting to note that as 
soon as this program was placed in 
operation, the plant had no further 
demurrage, and that has been over 
two years ago. Through this 
simple procedure, demurrage was 
licked in spite of management. 

It’s time for management to 
wake up, to look at its unwarranted 
donations of capital to rail car- 
tiers. Stop, Look and Listen to 
your traffic manager for guidance 
in the control of demurrage. Manu- 
facturing costs are largely affected 
by the movement of raw materials, 
fabricating and the shipment of 
fnished products. Traffic manage- 
ment can help materially to control 
these costs in a number of ways. 
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HEBARD SHOP MULE TRACTORS 
MOVE MATERIALS FASTER » CHEAPER 


WRITE 
FOR BULLETINS 


SHOP MULES "NEVER LOAF" 


SHOP MULES never get tired ... 
MU “hangovers !” 
- + and a 


LES never have 


proud as Peacocks 


SHOP 
Drivers are 
single SHOP 


MULE, with one driver, often saves up to eight 


men. 


Many of America’s best operated ware- 


houses use model pictured—A3 VICTORY. 
*x All Models are Underwriter’s Laboratories Approved! 


AlL HEBARD SHOP MULES 


Are International 
Harvester 
Powered 


The SHOP MULE is 
Industry's most ver- 
satile performer in 
moving materials in 
and around industrial 
plants, shops, ware- 
houses, railroads, ter- 
minals, airports, etc. 
Compact, powerful and 
easily maneuvered. 


CONTACT NEAREST 


handle 

in 
narrow aisles and up 
steep inclines. Avail- 
able in various models 
and with a wide variety 





of equipment for every 
AS VICTORY SHOP MULE working condi 


W. F. HEBARD & CO. + 2433 S. STATE ST. + CHICAGO 16, ILL. 


CREATORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF SHOP MULES SINCE 1918 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
INDUSTRIAL DEALER 





The Featherweight 
Model 391 


FARQUHAR PORTABLE CONVEYORS 


Freight handled by Farquhar Freight Type Portable Con- 





veyors goes faster . . . with less manhandling time and 
expense. In warehouse, on the shipping platform, these 
conveyors handle bags, boxes, cartons, crates, cases, ham- 
pers, bundles, etc., weighing up to 500 Ibs. each. Five 
types of mounting afford quick application to a large 
number of situations. Write Farquhar for Bulletin No. 39! 
(Featherweight) and Bulletin No. 432 (Heavy Duty Freight 
Conveyor). 











Portable Machinery Division 


A.B. FARQUHAR COMPANY 


203 Duke Street York, Pennsylvania 




















HERE'S THE NEW 
QUICK WAY TO FIX 


HOLES « RUTS 


in Concrete 


SHIPPING 
FLOORS 


HEAVY DUTY 


PLASTIC PATCH 


Sets Instantly! 


Here’s the most revolutionary improvement in 
floor resurfacers to come along in years. It’s a 
new, plastic repair material by Flexrock which 
is easily installed by your own men .. . makes 
it possible for you to do a sturdy patching job 
in a minimum of time without having to close 
off the area being repaired. INSTANT-USE 
comes ready mixed and is ready for traffic 
almost the moment it’s put down. It’s just the 
thing for busy shipping floors, platforms, con- 
crete steps, etc. 


TAMP SMOOTH! TRUCK OVER! 


There is no waiting. Simply shovel INSTANT- 
USE into the hole or rut — tamp — and your 
floor is restored to solid smoothness ... back 
in service without delay. Tough INSTANT-USE 
bonds tight to old concrete, makes long-lasting 
heavy duty patch. Withstands extreme loads. 
Keep a drum on hand for emergencies. Imme- 
diate shipment. 


FREE 


TRIAL 


aa 


FLEXROCK Co. 
3687 Filbert St., Phila. 4, Pa. 


Please send me complete INSTANT- 
USE information . . . details of FREE 
TRIAL OFFER — no obligation. 








Traffic Professionalization 


(Continued from page 38) 


it the details of the basic plan could 
be followed to a conclusion with 
satisfaction to all concerned. Others 
thought the Associated Traffic 
Clubs should handle it chiefly be- 
cause they had been “kicking the 
matter around a long time.” Others 
favored placing the plan in the 
hands of the Association of ICC 
Practitioners. 

In view of the fact that admit- 
tance to practice before the ICC 
was made a prerequisite to becom- 
ing a Certified Traffic Manager in 
our plan, traffic managers were 
asked to specifically answer the 
question: “Is the present plan for 
admittance to practice before the 
ICC satisfactory?” The majority 
of respondents failed to comment 
on this point at all but of those 
who answered the question the 
greater proportion approved of the 
present system. Those who did not 
approve based their objection on 
the fact that attorneys at law, 
under certain circumstances, may 
be admitted to practice without 
written or other examination. As 
one traffic manager who is a reg- 
istered practitioner himself put it: 
“A working knowledge of traffic 
and law are essential to practice 
before the Commission. Without 
both the practitioner is not prop- 
erly qualified for handling to the 
best advantage the interests of his 
client.” 

Several respondents commented 
on the fact that our proposal 
seemed to provide for no written 
examination. In so doing they had 
evidently forgotten that unless an 
applicant was an attorney, admit- 
tance to practice before the ICC 
now requires passing a rather strict 
examination comparable to any 
CPA or other professional exam- 
ination. 


Should Be Simple 


Early in September, Dr. G. 
Lloyd Wilson, pioneer in the field 
for the professionalization of traffic 
management, again presented his 
plan for a Traffic Management In- 
stitute. This plan has been before 
traffic men off and on for the past 
15 years. Since its last appearance 
was just at the time that traffic 


managers were replying to our pr. 
print and letter it was only natu 
that a number of them commentaj 
on both plans. Let it be cleary 
understood that neither Mr. Brewe 
and the writer nor DISTRIBUTy 
AGE holds a brief for any parti. 
ular plan of professionalizatig, 
We do, however, feel that it shoul 
be simple. There should be by 
one designation either CTM y& 
something else. Four grades ¢ 
Traffic Managers as proposed by 
Dr. Wilson’s “Institute” woul 
complicate matters too much. 

After all, one of the chief pw- 
poses of professionalization ig ty 
increase the standing of trafk 
managers with employers. To en- 
ployers four grades or classes of 
traffic managers would only be con- 
fusing. A “fellow,” a “member,” 
or “associate member” or a “stu- 
dent member” would only raise 
questions in the employer’s mind 
It would only mean a lot of & 
plaining by holders of the various 
grades. Then too, setting up an 
“Institute” causes a lot of overhead 
that will have to be paid for by 
someone. It also makes some wor- 
der whether someone isn’t going t 
“make some money out of it”; if 
“someone isn’t trying to make a 
job for somebody.” 

While only a few respondents 
came out firmly against profes 
sionalization of traffic management 
one can not ignore the fact that 
many of the others at least hinted 
at certain things about traffic mat- 
agement that many of the most fer- 
vid advocates of professional status 
seem to ignore. Certainly trafli 
management is not and cannot ever 
be a “profession” such as medicine, 
law, the clergy and the like. It 
also seems to have only a little in 
common with what might be termed 
the “minor” professions such # 
engineering, architecture, account: 
ing and others. This, as one prom 
nent traffic executive puts it, § 
“primarily true because traffic mal- 
agement is not affected with the 
public interest and, therefore, i 
certainly does not come within the 
police power of the states and tt 
has no relation to the public we 
fare.” 
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LET THIS MAN 


The Nutting Trucker says: ‘When 
there's a hard job to be done in 
a hurry,—call me. | can work 
around the clock,—no layoffs, no 
overtime—and get your work out.” 


FLOOR TRUCKS 
WHEELS=-CASTERS 


The Nutting policy of 54 years’ 
standing is to design and build 
each truck as it should be, for the 
work to be done. This ALWAYS 
results in low-cost-per-year for the 
user. You can get lower priced 
trucks than Nutting builds, but you 
cannot get trucks that are longer- 
lived, more economical to use, or 
better value for your money. 


(Below) 


FIG. 136 Non-Tilting 
Bar Handle Truck 
Capacity 2500-3000 Ibs. 
A proven veteran for 
all-around service. 
Pressure - lubricated 
sera bearing wheels. 
lAbove} ‘ange of sizes. 
FIG. 16-24 
Heavy Duty 
2-Wheel Truck 
Balanced just right 
for easy handling 
of heavy loads. 
Natural grip han- 
les, 2 sizes — 
pa 1600-2040 


SEND FOR BULLETIN 41-G 


Nutting makes everything in floor trucks, wheels, casters. 
Representatives in principal cities. Consult your Classified 
Phone Directory or write direct to us. 


Nutting Truck & Caster Co. > 
1165 DIVISION ST. FARIBAULT, MINN. th 


‘LOOR TRUCK LEADERSHIP SINCE 1851 wae 
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Plan shows how G-E 
chargers can be located to 
charge electric truck bat- 
teries in their working areas. 
This saves time, labor and 
battery power usually wast- 
ed in returning trucks toa 
central charging station 


X marks the SPOT for 0 
G-E BATTERY CHARGER 


Gone are the days when it was necessary to ship 
electric trucks to a central charging station after long 
hauls or a hard day’s work. Now you can charge 
batteries in truck working areas by simply “‘spotting”’ 
G-E Copper-oxide battery chargers at strategic loca- 
tions where they are always ready to do a job. The 
savings in time, labor and battery power are obvious. 

The charger is easy and economical to use. It’s fully 
automatic so—all a user has to do is plug in the con- 
nections, turn on the switch and the charger does 
everything else. It shuts off automatically on com- 
pletion of the charge and a built-in control prevents 
batteries from discharging back through the charger 
after the a-c current turns off. 

There are G-E Copper-oxide chargers for lead-acid 
batteries, nickel alkaline batteries or combination 

chargers to accommodate both. 
G-E chargers have no moving 
parts other than the cooling fan 
hence, maintenance costs com- 
pared with other types of bat- 
tery charging equipment are 
negligible. For full details write: 
Section A-1156-111, Appliance 
and Merchandise Department, 
General Electric Company, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


GENERAL (% ELECTRIC 














Not merely — but 


mpenees 


@ The very dangers which most often 
threaten life, limb and load simply don't 
happen when you use ACLC Safety 
Hoist Hooks. 


Makeshift mousing gives place to 
automatic mousing. Snagging can't 
occur because no protruding point 
"asks" for it. Hook straightening and 
load slippage are avoided because the 
patented shoulders and lip LOCK the 
load in perfect alignment. 


Time saved — men spared — cleaner 
jobs; hence more profit. Send for de- 
tails Now! 


American CHAIN LADDER CO., INC. 
151 East 50th St.. New York 22, N. Y. 


ACLC Safety Hoist 
Hooks ore manu- 
factured in three 
models—Eye Type, 
Shackle Type, Shank 
or Clevis Type. _ 














zADS 


“Leads as a money-saver in shipping 
department,” agree users of Marsh Stencil 
Machines, Brushes, Inks! W PB, railroads, 
truckers recommend stenciling. Easy to 
use, legible, permanent. Three sizes to 
meet Gov't Spec., 1", 3/4”, 1/2”. For 
sample stencil, shippers’ handbook and 
prices, pin this to business letterhead, 
with your name. 


MARSH STENCIL MACHINE CO. 
22 Marsh Building 
Belleville, Illinois, U.S. A. 














Looking Ahead 
(Continued from page 30) 


ed with men and materials hy 
dreds of thousands of miles daily, 
accomplish urgent missions, 

Overswollen streams of cmp 
merce gave rise to so-called may 
tracing and so-called expediting ¢ 
shipments. Throughout the cow 
try there was mass “follow-up” i 
shipments and this process ofty 
cost many times the normal mark¢ 
value of the material. Carload ship 
ments had to be traced throug 
junction points and frequently thi 
was necessary each time the trai 
stopped to drop off cars. Becauy 
everyone was in a “hurry” and fy 
other reasons including inexper. 
enced manpower, carloads whic 
were “protected” for through & 
peditious movement of urgently n 
quired material could be delayed » 
“lost” for days unless followed 
through by telephone. 


New Problems 

But now that the war crisis is 
over, traffic department thought 
and energy should be expended m 
devising right routes and bette 
materials handling, rather than to 
attempt to correct exceptions which 
result from inefficient distribution. 
The elimination of thousands 
traffic department positions with} 
the consequent freeing of the a 
ergy of these thousands does nd 
imply the necessity for reduce 
energy within the nation’s indu 
trial traffic group. Rather the tr 
verse is true. 

Freight rates present tremendow 
problems for all industries. As! 
result of the recent class rate dé 
cision, plants of some industries 
will be moved and present char 
nels of distribution changed. Hov- 
ever, the effect of this class ral 
decision, or of the “interim 
changes are not too vitally impor 
tant to distribution plans. Thisis 
true also of legislation now beilf 
considered at Washington. Whi 
is for the public good is to indut 
tries’ advantage. 

The traffic department has tit 
sober duty of weighing the effe 
pending legislation will have on its 
industry. It will then be in a pos 
tion to join not only with other dit 
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bution experts but with the coun- 







» 30) v's men of affairs in moulding 

bic opinion. This will take the 
ials hu. Miia of organized effort in educa- 
S daily Mion 


is. for example, what has the traffic 
Of com MM snager concluded concerning the 
led may Most way to handle the intricacies 
diting (Ms transportation, a vital part of 
he cou Myitribution? Can it be done best 
W-Up” of Mya group of experts responsible to 
SS Ofte Mirongress or by the representatives 
1 marke MMiof the people themselves? Does he 
ad ship Mee Congress has the time and abil- 
through Mity to enter into a detailed examina- 
ntly thi Mion on the complexities of freight 
he train Mirates? If he has concluded that 
Becauy they should be handled by a quasi- 
and for MMindicial body such as the Interstate 
nexper-Mm—(ommerce Commission, to whom 
3 whichMiidoes he feel this group should be 
ugh e&Miresponsible, the executive branch 
ontly re Miof the government or the legisla- 
layed or Mitive? 

followed 
























lea Questionnaire 





The Hon. Clarence F. Lea, chair- 
man, House Committee on Inter- 
sate and Foreign Commerce, re- 
ently filed a resolution authorizing 
a investigation of the nation’s 
transportation situation with a 
view to recommending legislation 
that will result in a consistent pub- 
lic policy, fair to all competing 
agencies of transport, to the using 
ad investing public and to labor, 
to the end that the country’s com- 
merce May be moved with the 
greatest degree of economy, safety 
ad dispatch. The Committee has 
distributed a list of suggested top- 
its “for consideration and discus- 
sion by all companies, associations, 
nil brotherhoods, state and federal 
bards and commissions and indi- 
viduals who have or may be as- 
uumed to have an interest in or 
knowledge of transportation and its 
postwar problems.” 

The traffic man should have 
tached or be in the process of 
teaching conclusions as to the views 
he intends to take in connection 
with this national transportation 
iquiry. If he intends to submit 
usWers to Chairman Lea’s ques- 
lonnaire rather than wait to see 
what form of legislation will be 
posed, what questions does he 
tel he can answer with some de- 
te of authority? For example, 
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ALLS 
PORTABLE 


CARGO CONVEYOR B 





Heavy duty, anti-friction bearing equipped machines 
with 30” width belts—in 20, 25, 30, or 35 ft. lengths. 
Ample head and side clearance for large packages. 
Gasoline or electric motor drive. 


Catalog and prices on request 


GEORGE HAISS. MFG. CO., INC., Canal Place & E. 144 St., New York 51, N.Y. 











HELPS ELIMINATE 
COSTLY ACCIDENTS! 


MONARCH 


ONE MAN CAR DOOR OPENER 


One man can open the most binding, balky box car door 
with the Monarch Car Door Opener. 


No strained muscles No fatalities 
No slips or falls No time wasted 
No broken arms, legs No “gangs” 

or mashed fingers needed 





No time lost 





MINING SAFETY DEVICE COMPANY 


DEPT. DW, BOWERSTON, OHIO 























handle 


barrels 


EASIER 
SAFER 
FASTER 








Thomas ONE MAN 
BARREL TRUCK 


One man can easily handle up to 1000 
Ib. barrels without rocking, lifting, 
straining, or touching the barrel. 
Automatic load and unload. Simply 
slide steel prongs up to barrel, engage 
hook, pull sfightly. That’s all. Bal- 
anced, truck carries load. Thousands 
in use. Available now. Low priced. 



















HOMAS 


TRUCK & CASTER CO. 


4529 Mississippi River, Keokuk, lowa 


















Chairman Lea has asked “to what 
extent has the federal government 
the legal authority to do business 
today to remove state barriers to 
the free flow of commerce apart 
from considerations of safety?” 

While it might come to the traffic 
manager’s mind that he thinks such 
authority extends from the Consti- 
tution in the part which grants 
Congress authority to regulate com- 
merce between the states and In- 
dian tribes, he has no business in 
attempting to reach any conclusions 
on such a question. Obviously this 
question could only be properly an- 
swered by an attorney specializing 
in constitutional law. 


Rate Making 


What conclusions has the indus- 
trial traffic man drawn with respect 
to the presently established and 
heretofore generally accepted meth- 
od of rate making? So-called asso- 
ciations, established for the inter- 
change of thought among the 
carriers, are now being challenged. 
Does he feel the public interest is 
being sacrificed by these associa- 
tions? A recent book entitled “Jus- 
tice in Transportation” has been 
written by Arne C. Wiprud, special 
assistant to the Attorney General 
in the Anti-Trust Division of the 
Department of Justice. The book 
has been described as an exposé of 
monopoly control. It carries a fore- 
word by Judge Thurman Arnold. 
Mr. Wiprud states in the volume 
that he was persuaded to write the 
book by Judge Arnold, and also 
gives credit to the present Assis- 
tant Attorney General, Wendell 
Berge. 

In July, 1942, the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, Francis 
Biddle, authorized investigation of 
American transportation. Mr. Wip- 
rud’s book undertakes as its thesis 
the alleged abuses and evil conse- 
quences of monopolistic practices 
and controls in the transportation 
field. We are given to understand 
that these practices and controls 
have produced high and discrimina- 
tory rates and have resulted in re- 
stricted services and suppressed 
technological improvements which 
have retarded the nation’s economic 
development. Does the industrial 
traffic man feel that his straight 
thinking for the public and, there- 








fore, his company’s good is }yiy Packs 
anaesthetized by a philosophy iw (C 
tifying the elimination of new», 
terprise in transportation that y, 
bilization and protection of 
earning power of $26,000,000 
of railway capitalization may 
selfishly protected? To what» 
tent, if any, does he feel that ty 
intention of Congress with Tespee 
to the protection of the public, ay 
his company as a purveyor of ship 
ping, has been replaced by contyj 
rather than by competition? Dy 
he feel that air, water, and tru 
competition have been suppress 
and to the nation’s detriment? 

Conclusions reached on the mari 
fold transportation problems whi 
effect distribution are useless 
they do not affect the well-beiy 
of the industry the traffic depar 
ment is representing. 
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More Locker Plants 


An increase of 1,182 frozen foo 
locker plants in the United Stata 
in the period from July, 1944, ty 
July, 1945, was reported recently 
by the U. S. Department of Agr: 
culture. 
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NEEDED «- 
Lake Wales, Fla., needs at once dfmack ¢ 
storage and moving business to covefmmandli 
the Ridge Section of Central Floridalirst s 
Write to: be Wé 


Chamber of Commerce, Chrystal Ave. Mpalise. 
& 2nd St., Lake Wales, Fla. ake 
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POSITION WANTED 


Former general manager, merchor 
dise and furniture warehouse contait 
ing 185,000 sq. ft. Recently hot 
three years experience as warehous 
officer, Ordnance Dept. Wants pe 
manent position. 


Address Box X-506, DISTRIBUTION AGE 
100 East 42nd St., New York 17 


a 
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simak nie Was 
SITUATION WANTED rs 
Experienced warehouse administogr othe 
tive executive, knowledge of cod Was 
dry storage; marine operatiot A 
Good qualifications, reference Ifo, 
Available first of year. tof pr 
Address Box Y-617, DISTRIBUTION AGE mrect 


Was 


100 East 42nd St., New York I7 * 
ve ha 


ee 
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| is beige“ 

‘Ophy jy (Continued from page 80) 

f new ¢ 

that smith the particular need of each 


1 of iibnterprise. The more general 












)0,000,qllmyties, however, should tend to be 
may imilar Wherever the idea is 
What ammdopted as we shall describe. 
that smvhile expressed wherever pos- 
h respeimible in terms of civilian indus- 
ublic, aymmrial enterprise, it is well to bear 
r of shinfamn mind that each of the packag- 
VY contymag or packing control functions 
n? Dodmpitlined here has been tested 
ind tryjgmgnder pressure of war conditions 
Ippressefmend belongs within the over-all 
ent? fpeope of such a technician’s direc- 
he manuel: 
ns whidfam Detection of Unsatisfactory 
selegs qgeacking or Crating. The Pack- 
vell-beingmging Control Technician is a case 
> deparsumuetective looking for remote 


guses. He does not accept blind- 

y a statement from a receiver 

D000 miles away that a carrier 
Is yas responsible for container fail- 
re or damaged goods. It might 
ltimately prove to be a carrier’s 
pegligence, but if so, the P.C.T. 
must produce such overwhelming 
pvidence as to adequacy of pack, 
reparation for shipment and final 
mspection records as to make the 
lim against the carrier iron- 
la. He cannot, however, fall 
back on presumption of improper 
andling by a carrier until he had 
irst satisfied himself that break- 
ie was not a result of some other 
ause. In all situations he will 
make or institute a complete in- 
etigation. He will ask among 
ther questions: 
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‘Were interior packaging specifica- 
ons adequate? 
nerchong Vere packaging procedures capably 






jipervised ? 

Was interior blocking adequate to 
sist stress from every possible di- 
ection ? 

Did interior bracing or cushioning 
ed to permit a play, causing abra- 
in and eventual weakening of outer 
ntainer while in transit ? 

Was outer container constructed 
ficiently heavy and of proper ma- 
nals to stand up under all condi- 
ons to be expected? 

Was outer container properly engi- 
tered and tested? 

Was there proper nailing, sealing 
other closure? 

Was there any temporary variation 
n duality of materials used in con- 
hiner? 

fease strapping was specified, was 
of proper size, properly applied and 
"rect number of bands used? 

"as there any possibility of abu- 
Wehandling before acceptance by the 
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moth damage. 


40 Rector Street 


/L MoTHs 
Kile LARVAE 






So 
PARA-DICHLOROBENZENE 


Para-dichlorobenzene, properly used, is recommended 
by the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture as an actual moth killer. 


Kills moth larvae and also deodorizes as it prevents 


Write for complete folder containing simple, easy-to- 
follow instructions. Prices for 100 and 200 Ib. drums on 
request. Write today to Dept. DX-11. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 






As} 













New York 6, N.Y. 














Back of the emblem the truck! And 
back of the truck its maker! That's 
the meaning of the famous Inter- 
national Triple Diamond, for be- 
hind it is the rugged stamina and 
operating efficiency that Interna- 


EMBLEM 
OF TRUCK 
STAMINA 


tional Harvester has built into the 
truck—stamina and efficiency that 
explain why more Heavy-Duty Inter- 
nationals were purchased for civilian 

@_ use in the last 14 years before 
bi the war than any other make. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 1, Illinois 














TO MEET EXACT TRUCK NEEDS 





QS Trucks with round eer- 
ners, no projecting parts. 


HAND NOSE 
TRUCKS for various 
Warehouse and Cargo 
use. 

Write for details and prices. 


PLATFORM and 
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ORANGEVILLE MFG. CO. Some 
Orangeville (Col. Co.), Pa. _ 
99 
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TO RODENTS 


WIZO RAT GLUE 
BOARDS. The new 
method of extermi- 


posed of quickly and _ mice 


composition. and air. 


WIZO RAT PASTE. 
Spread thinly on 
small squares of 
nating rats. Holds them bread. Exceedingly ap- 
firmly. Rats can be dis- age RE rats and seed. Attractive flavor 


simply. Eliminates de- open ecaraliings for water 


Vary your methods on rats and mice—use all 3 WIZO products 
Write for particulars 


ELKAY PRODUCTS CO., 323 West 16th St., N. Y. 11 


WAYS 
for a 100% Kill! 


WIZO MICE DE-.- 
STROYER. Spe- 
cially prepared bait 
die in the to every type of mice. 
Kills instantly. 








“Hand” 


307 CASS STREET 


Immediate delivery 
No priority required 


ALL STEEL 
HAND TRUCKS 


Light—Durable—Quiet Running 


Furnished with either rubber or 
steel wheels. 


Write for prices and complete details. 


SCHMIDGALL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


“Over 30 years dependable service” 


“Handy” 


PEORIA 2, ILL. 








Eliminate wasteful movement 
and save vital floor space. 
This modern gravity conveyor 
is both portable and adjust- 
able. Reversible curves; right 
or left, for any angle or "S" 
curves can be supplied. Im- 
mediate delivery of standard 
units. 





@)% FILTER PAPER CO: 


58 E. 24th St. Equipment Division Chicago 











carrier which might have created non- 
visible structural weaknesses? 

Were proper methods used in stow- 
ing on truck and railroad car? 

Was the shoring and bracing of the 
load, if required, adequate? 

He can afford to be nothing less 
than thorough. More than the 
value of a single shipment that 
failed is at stake. There is the 
possibility that if something that 
can be corrected is at fault, many 
other shipments may meet similar 
fate. There is the further pos- 
sibility that other shipments un- 
reported did fail similarly, which, 


100 


in business destroys dealer or con- 
sumer confidence. 

Remedial Action. Once reach- 
ing his answer, the P.C.T. proves 
he is more than a detective. He 
is also a “case doctor,” a packing 
room efficiency expert, the box fac- 
tory’s mentor. He points out dan- 
ger signals in methods of han- 
dling, warehousing and shipping. 
He not only locates every threat 
to the company’s packing reputa- 
tion but comes up with the cure. 

Where basic changes in boxing 
styles or packing room procedures 


are advisable, he, in effect, 
the ball and overcomes inter, 
ence. On special packs ang, 
usual orders, he is consulted | 
fore any necessary varying jg iy 
to the standard packaging 
boxing. 

Packaging Research. Inix 
the P.C.T. does not await repo 
of case failure before he coneep 
himself with corrective packagi 
and crating. He has made a poy 
of keeping abreast of latest taj 
nical knowledge, developmey) 
and findings in all phases of m 
tective packaging and prep 
tion for shipment. He maintyj 
a complete reference file of tex 
manuals, specifications, diagray 
and other source material. } 
investigates and tests the lats 
in packing supplies and equi 
ment. He is as familiar with py 
duction line machinery as hej 
with a case-marking pen to 4 
the stenciller in the shipping i 
partment. 

The P.C.T. is not at the men 
of every manufacturer of shippiy 
containers and other packing n 
terials who ostensibly has a “se 
vice” to offer, but who actual 
has an axe to grind in behalf ¢ 
his own product. This is no 
flection on these so-called “se 
vices” as many have rendered 
cellent assistance, especially 
small packers and products, u 
able to support their own path 
aging control research. The pati 
aging control technician, howevel 
through constant research, is { 
miliar with pros and cons of! 
packaging methods and materia 
types and styles of containers, a 
is in a position to accept or rejel 
as he sees fit, the biased recom 
mendations of the “free packs 
ing consultants.” 

There is no field that can be 
efit more directly than packagiif 
from technical advances bieiif 
made with wood and paper pri 
ucts, metal containers, plastit 
glass, metal and synthetic foi 
preservative compounds and . 
hydration agents. The P.C1.! 
prepared to recommend and ? 
itiate action as fast as techni¢ 
advances are made which his ® 
dustry can adopt profitably. 

Freight Inspection — Outgoi™ 
It is wisely said the P.C.T.’s cirt 
of activity begins and ends W' 
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ect, carr 
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freight inspection. For it is the 
condition of freight in storage, at 

ints of distribution and upon ar- 
rival for final use, that largely 








































Ng is du s.termines need for better pack- 
aging ing or indicates economies which 
can be effected. It is results of 
» Indes inspection which say, “waterproof- 
ait repg ing is insufficient,” “labeling is 
© CONC inadequate,” “at this point we 
pack must prevent corrosion,” or “here 
de & pill we must control vermin infesta- 
atest tec tion.” 
elopmei™ 4 manufacturer can be very 
es of p proud of his final shipping case, 
Prep neatly aligned on pallets in the 
Maintaw tockroom. Will he be just as 
B of proud after a trip of some 2,000 
diag WE niles plus the usual handling at 
erial. pints of transshipment? Freight 
the lata inspection furnishes the eyes to 
nd CqUIE soe one’s cargo at every point in 
With pM the chain of distribution. It must 
as he be complete or trouble is invited. 
n to In next month’s concluding ar- 
PPINg WR ticle on packing and packaging 
control, methods, procedures, and 
he meng short cuts in freight inspection, 
‘Shippig together with other packaging 
‘king mM control technician’s responsibili- 
1S a “sel ties will be discussed. 
actual Sethi 
behalf ¢f 
is no Air Cargo Ejector 





A conveyor belt to unload cargo 
from airplanes in flight has been 
developed by the United States 
Rubber Co. in cooperation with 


led “ser 
dered e 
cially 

















a wiation engineers. Designed to 
rhe ped aid army airmen in parachuting 
nomi wupplies to the ground, the belt 

. , mects the entire cargo of a plane in 
h, is 0 ss than seven seconds. All pack- 
ns of @ wes land close together in a small 
1ateriai area, Engineers are studying the 
ners, al idea of adapting the belt to com- 
or rej Mercial planes for discharging mail 
1 recom and other cargo by parachute. 











Cotton Markets 


The National Cotton Council has 
developed a program calling for the 
expenditure of $1,500,000 annually 
toexpand and maintain cotton mar- 
kets throughout the world, W. Rhea 
Blake, executive vice president, re- 
vealed at a recent meeting at 
Phoenix, Ariz. (Herr) 















Surplus Storage 


The Buffalo plant of Bell Air- 
ttaft Corp. will be converted into a 
fWernment warehouse for the 

ge of war surpluses, it was an- 
tounced recently. (Toles) 
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Federal Regulation 
of Highway Carriers 


(Continued from page 32) 


generally, but should there be one, 
the extension of areas within which 
trucks might perform purely local 
service from interstate regulation 
might well be considered. Do the 
carriers wish for the return of free 
competition? If all competitive and 
other conditions prior to 1887, the 
beginning of interstate railroad 
regulation, were to be restored by 
the elimination of regulation, it is 
probable that the railroads would 
prefer to continue under regula- 
tion. It has not always been kind 
to them. Successive amendments te 
the first legislation has bound them 
tighter and tighter, and placed 
considerable burdens upon them. 
They would like to have some ties 
cut or loosened. They complain that 
the Commission has encroached at 
times too far into the field of man- 
agerial discretion, and that it has 
been niggardly in authorizing in 
creases in rates, cumbersome in 
gathering facts and too slow in 
reaching conclusions. But never- 
theless it is probable that the bene- 
fits to the railroads in the long run 
outweigh the defects of existing 
regulation. 

Before regulation the pressure 
of large shippers for low rates, or 
special concessions, was too strong 
for the railroads. The act to regu- 
late commerce prohibited unduly 
preferential rates, and the Elkins 
Act made rebating a criminal of- 
fense. Rules requiring publicity of 
all freight rates, and a definite pro- 
cedure for making them effective 
wiped out the evil practices which 
made the railroads a prey to un- 
scrupulous shippers. The power of 
the Commission to fix minimum 
rates was a bar to cut-throat com- 
petition from other railroads. 

When motor trucks began to bite 
into railroad revenues to a painful 
degree, it was natural that the rail- 
roads should insist that trucks en- 
gaged in carrier-service should also 
be regulated. They were joined by 
the larger trucking companies, and 
by many shippers. The Motor Car- 
rier Act of 1935 resulted. Up to 


that time it was relatively easy to 
get into the motor-hauling busi- 
ness, and irresponsible or fly-by- 
night operators, here today and 
gone tomorrow, furnished competi- 
tion which was hard for the rail- 
roads to meet, and the tonnage 
attracted to such motor haulers be- 
came a drain that the railroads 
found difficult to stop. 


Against New Carriers 

But now that regulation controls 
interstate transportation by truck, 
the motor carriers and the rail- 
roads are a unit in opposing en- 
trance of new carriers into fields 
that are occupied by certified oper- 
ators. The railroads now wish to 
become carriers by highway and 
air. They recognize that motor 
carriers and airplanes can give a 
faster and more flexible service and 
can perform service which they 
cannot. It is argued that services 
of such carriers should not be iso- 
lated from or competitive with rail 
service, but should be complemen- 
tary. Each type, it is said, should 
be permitted to operate in the fields 
of other types. And that means, as 
a practical matter, that the rail- 
roads would operate planes, trucks 
and buses as extensions of rail 
lines. 

There is a strong movement in 
rail and shipper circles which 
would remove the bars which now 
exist against railroad control and 
operation of other types of trans- 
portation. To preserve competition 
railroads would be required to se- 
cure approval from the Commission 
of the acquisition of other carriers 
or types of carriers. Complete ac- 
quisition of all carriers of any type 
in any region by any single rail- 
road would not be permitted. Only 
carriers who furnish added or com- 
plementary service would be re- 
quired. The next step would be to 
create large systems of railroads 
and complementary carriers in such 
a manner that great systems of 
such carriers would be competitive. 

(Concluded next month) 
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For Shippers’ Convenience, States, 7 


Public Warehouse Section 


Warehousing is an integral part of distribution in 
several ways. Public warehouses are not merely de- 
positories for the safeguarding of personal effects or in- 
dustrial commodities; many are equipped to perform 
a wide range of services in addition to storage. Among 
these services are: 


Bottling, boxing, financing, fumigating, grading, hand- 
ling, hauling, labeling, motor transportation, moth- 
proofing, moving, operation of public truck scales, 
quick-freeze facilities, rental of space for manufactur- 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA. | 1880—Sixty-five Years of Service—i945 


HARRIS TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 
8 South 13th St., Birmingham 1 
— FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES — 
Merchandise and Household Goods 
@ STORAGE e@ CARTAGE oe DISTRIBUTION @ FORWARDING 
Pool Cars Handled 
Member of A.C.W.—A.W.A.—N.F.W.A. Agents fer Allied Van Lines, ine. 





ing, offices and showrooms, rigging, sales representa. 
tion, sample distribution, sorting, stevedoring and vari. 
ous other functions for efficient and economical dist. 
bution. : 


This special advertising section of public warehous. 
ing has been consolidated for ready reference and max. 
imum utility. It includes merchandise, refrigerated, 
household goods and field warehouses. For shippers’ 
convenience, states, cities and firms have been ar 
ranged alphabetically. 





MONTGOMERY, ALA. | 


MOELLER TRANSFER & STORAGE (C0, 
210-220 COOSA ST., MONTGOMERY 1 


Merchandise and Household Goods 
Low Insurance Rate Bonded Trucking Servies 
Pool Car Distribution 
Members: A.W.A., N.F.W.A., So. W.A. 











BIRMINGHAM, ALA. | 


STRICKLAND TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 
1700-1702 2nd Ave. So., Birmingham 3 


Pool Car Service a Specialty—Motor Truck Service 
Centrally Located—Free Switching from All R.R.s. 








LITTLE ROCK, ARK. [ 


COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSE CO, 
801-7 East Markham Street _ 


) A Complete Branch House Service - - Fire 

proof Sprinklered - - Low Insurance «+ 

y) Private Railroad Siding - - Quick Services, 
& Represented by << WJ,)'i/,_—=—- ED DISTRIBUTION 

=> - €53 

CHICAGO 8 Fy. NEW YORK 

1525 NEWBERRY AVE. Te ura Cron Tl WEST 42ND 


Mon.5531 » an Penn.6. 











BIRMINGHAM, ALA | 


WITTICHEN (22. 


Transfer & Warehouse Co. 
831 North 19th St., Birmingham 2 











DOTHAN, ALA. | 


SECURITY BONDED WAREHOUSE 


500-501 East Commerce St. 


SERVING POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
8.E. Alabama Receiv RAGE—Handling. 

S.W. Georgia Motor Freight Service to all points 

N.W. Florida 6-car Private Siding. Reciprocal Switching. 








Arkansas’ Largest Warehouse 
Merchandise—Household Storage 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. | 





TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 
LITTLE ROCK ARKAN 
Member American Warech vs Associats 
Americen Ohain of Werchouses 
Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 











Efficient—Conseientious Branch House Serviee. 
MOBILE, ALA. | 


Merchants Transfer Company 
9 So. Commerce Mobile 3 


HEAVY HAULING—STORAGE 


Pool Cars and General Merchandise—Bonded 
Authorized Transfer Agents 
A.T.&N., G.M.&N., L.@N., M.20. & 
Southern Railroads. Pan Atlantic S/S Corp. 











MONTGOMERY, ALA. | 


Alabama Transfer & Warehouse Co. 
P.O. Box 164, Montgomery | . 
BONDED — FIREPROOF — > UNG) 

WAREHOUSE *( =awe De 
STORAGE & DISTRIBUTION Gi a 
Members N.F.W.A.—A.W.A.—A.C.W.— SUS 


~~ 
A.V.L. peoeee 











PINE BLUFF, ARK. { 
Gathright Van & Transit Company 


ON ST. L. SW. RY. AND MO. PAC. RY. 
Merchandise and Household Goods Storage 


Pool Car Distribution 
Member: Ark. M.C.A. 
Agent for North American Van Lines, Inc. 


305 Chestnut Street 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. | ae 


Che 4 STORAGE 


DISTRIBUTION 
CALIFORNIA 


TRANSPORTATION 
WAREHOUSE 
1248 WHOLESALE ST. 
Merchandise Exclusively 














LOS ANGELES 21 


Sprinklered—A.D.T. 


—— 








DISTRIBUTION AGI 





